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Only four states out of 48 have taken 
simple and effective way of battling job bias 


THERE OUGHT 
LAW 


By Bruce Bliven 


HE ADVERTISEMENT in the 
Pittsburgh paper, signed by a 
big department store, said ‘‘add- 
ing machine operator wanted” and 
mentioned the salary. The applicant 
who now sat across the desk from the 
personnel manager was young, intel- 
ligent, attractive; she had good ref- 
erences showing ample previous ex- 
perience in this work. Things were 
going well until the personnel man 
asked the applicant her name. It 
was, she told him, Rachel Cohen. 
The temperature of the office 
dropped about 30 degrees. ‘Oh, yes, 
Miss Cohen,” said the personnel man. 
« The fact is—well, the fact is, there 
are no openings in this office just now. 
But I'll keep your address on file, and 
if anything turns up, we'll let you 
know.” 


BRUCE BLIVEN is editorial director 
of the New Republic. 
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Condensed from New Republic 


You will not be surprised, I am 
sure, to hear that next morning the 
want-ad column again carried an ad- 
vertisement over the name of the 
store: 

“Wanted: adding-machine opera- 
tor. Good pay, steady work.” 

Miss Cohen, to whom this kind of 
thing has happened several times be- 
fore, decided to see what she could 
do about it. She went and told her 
story to the executive director of the 
Pittsburgh branch of one of the lead- 
ing national Jewish organizations. 
He, in turn, called up the general 
manager of the store in question. 

Discriminate against a Jewish ap- 
plicant? Oh, my dear sir, most cer- 
tainly not. They wouldn’t dream of 
such a thing. Their policy was one of 
strict non-discrimination. 

In that case, the Jewish spokesman 
wanted to know, how did it happen 
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that the ad continued to appear, al- 
though a competent, experienced per- 
son had been told there were no 
vacancies? 

The general manager didn’t know, 
but he was sure there was a mistake 
somewhere. Perhaps the applicant had 
misunderstood the store’s representa- 
tive? Or perhaps, he hinted delicately, 
she wasn’t really competent, or had 
some grave personality defect, and the 
personnel man had been tfying to let 
her down gently, without hurting her 
feelings. He would look into the 
whole matter and call back after his 
investigation, 

Which he never did. And when the 
Jewish spokesman tried several times 
to get him on the telephone, his 
apologetic secretary explained each 
time that he was out. 

Next, a new tack was tried. The 
director of the Jewish group knew 
several wealthy Jewish women in 
Pittsburgh, who had charge accounts 
at the store in question. Patiently, 
over a couple of days, he explained 
the situation to each of them. Would 
they be willing to write a letter or 
make a telephone call to the store, 
threatening to withdraw their ac- 
counts unless there was a promise that 
discrimination was to be abandoned? 

It was tough going. A few of these 
- women said they would, and actually 
wrote or phoned. In either case, they 
got the same sort of runaround that 
had been given the executive director. 

But in other instances they showed 
great reluctance. Some of them asked 
how you could be sure there was dis- 
crimination? Maybe the girl really 
did have something wrong with her 
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personality or experience. Anyhow, 
everybody knew that the store was 
doing plenty of business; it could get 
along without any one of its cus- 
tomers, or even half a dozen of them. 
The boycott, some of them observed, 
is a dangerous two-edged sword. 

Pretty soon, Miss Cohen got a job 
somewhere else, and asked that efforts 
on her behalf be ended. 

Contrast that story with a some- 
what similar episode that happened 
about the same time in New York 
City. 

A Negro girl, a competent stenog- 
rapher, answered an advertisement 
and was rejected as soon as the em- 
ployer saw her enter the room, being 
told that the job had been filled. Next 
day she enlisted the services of a 
friend and called the same firm on the 
telephone, while her friend listened 
on an extension. (Born and brought 
up in New York, her accent is that 
of any New Yorker of whatever racial 
origin.) She asked whether the sec- 
retarial position had been filled and 
was told that it had not. 

Accompanied by her corroboratory 
witness, she now paid a visit to the 
office of the New York State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination at 
270 Broadway, and narrated the in- 
cident to one of the staff. A few 
days later, a commission investigator 
dropped in on the employer in ques- 
tion—let us call him Mr. Jones. 

Was Mr. Jones aware, the investi- 
gator wanted to know, that there is 2 
New York State law against discrimi- 
nation in employment? 

Mr. Jones wasn’t quite sure. He 
thought he had seen something like 


that in the papers awhile back, but he 
hadn't paid much attention to it. 
And did Mr. Jones ever practice 
discrimination in hiring people to 
work for him? 
Oh, no, absolutely not. Oh, no, 
indeed. 


How many employees did Mr. _ 


Jones have at that moment? 

One hundred and eighty-seven. 

And how many of them were Ne- 
groes? 

There was one, Mr. Jones replied, 
beaming at his own goodheartedness. 
A porter. 

And how did it happen that Mr. 
Jones had no Negro secretaries or 
accountants or salespeople? 

Well, he had never seen a compe- 
tent one, as a matter of fact. 

And what about Miss X, the Negro 
secretary who had applied for work 
just a few days earlier? Could Mr. 
Jones prove that the girl was not 
competent? 

Well, no, he guessed he couldn't. 
But that job was already filled. He 
had told her so. 

And what about the telephone con- 
versation the following day, corrobo- 
rated by a witness, in which he had 
told the same girl the job was still, 
open? Was Mr. Jones aware that a 
verified charge of discrimination 
could subject him to a public hearing, 
a public cease-and-desist order and 
even, if he proved stubborn enough, 
to legal penalties? 

Mr. Jones turned the color of a 
dish of satsuma plums and, finally, 
under skillful questioning, broke 
down and admitted that he had dis- 
criminated against half a dozen mi- 
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nority groups. He promised anxiously, 
with beads of sweat on his forehead, 
to do everything he could to obey 
the law in the future. 

Six months later, an investigator, 
making a routine checkup, found that 
a number of members of minority 
groups were working for Mr. Jones, a 
sufficiently large percentage of the 
total list of employees to justify the 
assumption that the law is now being 
obeyed. 

These two stories illustrate the pos- 
sibilities of one type of attack on the 
evil of discrimination. Four states— 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and New Jersey—now have laws 
forbidding discrimination, A few 
other states around the country have 
legislation looking in the same direc- 
tion, but since it is without penalties 
and without machinery for enforce- 
ment, it is almost worthless. There 
are now local ordinances of varying 
effectiveness in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia and a few 
other cities. 

I do not want to exaggerate the 
value of state legislation; I could fill 
an entire magazine with statements 
about what is still wrong, even in 
these four states. But the situation 
is so much worse in the states which 
have no law, or a law without teeth, 
that the pioneering four look like a : 
paradise in comparison. 

These laws, in general, forbid dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, creed, 
color or national origin. Justice must 
be observed in employment, dismissal, 
upgrading, downgrading, wages and 
working conditions. The state bodies 
can investigate complaints, undertake 
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conciliation, hold public hearings and 
hand down binding orders. 

While it is almost impossible to 
make a concrete statement about im- 
provements as a result of the passage 
of these laws, it is known that many 
members of minorities are now em- 
ployed in places where they were for- 
merly excluded. Negro girls, for in- 
stance, are now selling in department 
stores. Negroes and Jews are on the 
staffs of insurance companies. Negro 
clerks, bookkeepers and tellers are em- 
ployed increasingly by public utilities, 
brokerage firms and banks. (In New 
York State, which is probably typical, 
two-thirds of the cases which come 
to the attention of the authorities in- 
volve Negroes, and of the other third, 
a substantial majority involve Jews.) 

In New York, about 1,000 cases 
have been the subject of formal com- 
plaint to the State Commission 
Against Discrimination. Every one 
of these has been investigated. In 
every case where discrimination ex- 
isted, the employer has promised to 
obey the law and has been found, on 
subsequent visits from SCAD inves- 
tigators, to be doing so. 

Though there is no statistical proof, 
it must certainly be true that thou- 
sands of other employers have 
mended their ways before any com- 
plaint could be filed. For instance, 
2,500 employers have voluntarily sub- 
mitted their application forms for em- 
ployment to the New York SCAD, 
to make sure that they were legal. 
(Such forms must no longer ask 
questions about race, religion or na- 
tional origin.) 

Many employers have told mem- 
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bers of the state commissions that 
they did not want to practice dis- 
crimination, but had been afraid te 
end it because of objections by theit 
workers or customers. In some cases, 
these statements are undoubtedly true; 
even in the middle of the war, and 
in munitions plants, white workers, 
especially from the South, went on 
strike rather than work alongside Ne- 
groes. An employer can now tell his 
workers that he has no choice in the 
matter, that the state law compels him 
to hire any competent worker. The 
same sort of statement can be made to 
any customer mean-spirited enough 
to object to contact with a minority 
member. 

SCAD -has also brought labor 
unions into line. In New York, 
since the passage of the law, 30 
unions, with a combined member- 
ship of 750,000, have modified, either 
locally or nationally, their rules which 
denied membership to Negroes, or 
gave them second-class status. 

Thé fact that newspapers and mag- 
azines published or circulated in states 
with laws against discrimination are 
forbidden to print discriminatory ad- 
vertising probably helps to improve 
the situation. In the schools of these 
states, at least a beginning has been 
made at teaching the fundamental 
truth that discrimination is undemo- 
cratic. 

By way of contrast, let us look 
again for a moment at the situation in 
the 44 states which, like Pennsylvania, 
are without state laws against dis- 
crimination. In doing so, we must 
remember that discriminatory hiring 
varies inversely with the amount of 
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employment available. When labor 
is hard to get—which is broadly true 
at this moment—discrimination is at 
a minimum. But as soon as a de- 
pression begins, it is always minority 
members who are first to be fired, 
last to be hired, who are forced to 
do equal work for less pay or better 
work for equal pay—unless they are 
protected by the seniority provisions 
of a trade-union contract. (In 1945, 
of the 16- and 17-year-olds employed 
in Philadelphia, 17 per cent were 
Negroes. In 1947, after a slump in 
the industries in which they had been 
working, only five per cent were 
Negroes. Since they represent 17 per 
cent of the population in that age 
group in Philadelphia, more than 
two-thirds of the young Negroes ap- 
parently could not get a job at all!) 

In eight large cities, in states which 
are without laws prohibiting such 
actions, advertisements which say 
“Christian only,’’ or use some other 
discriminatory phrase, have trebled 
since the end of the war, On a ‘recent 
day, selected at random, 27 advertise- 
ments in a leading Pittsburgh news- 
paper, and 45 in a Philadelphia 
paper, contained discriminatory 
clauses. Two New York newspapers 
of the same date each had a single 
advertisement of this sort, presum- 
ably by inadvertence, since it violated 
the law. 

Known instances where positions 
have been refused to Jews have dou- 
bled since 1945—and the number of 
known cases is, of course, only a tiny 
percentage of the total. 

In Chicago, a survey made a few 
months ago by the American Jewish 


Congress showed that in many im- 
portant lines of business, about half 
the white-collar jobs are now closed 
to Jews. 

Ninety per cent of all employment 
agencies throughout the country re- 
quire job applicants to state their 
religion. 

For further light on what can be 
accomplished without the backing of 
the law, consider the experience of 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee in Philadelphia, in trying to 
get jobs for Negroes, before the pas- 
sage of the local ordinance men- 
tioned earlier. The Quakers in Phil- 
adelphia set up a special committee, 
as a full-time operation, to try to help 
properly qualified Negroes to get 
clerical, professional and_ technical 
positions. About 1,500 Negroes ap- 
plied for help, although roughly only 
one-third of them could be called 
well trained. In spite of years of 
effort, the Quakers were able to get 
jobs for only 25 people, or five per 
cent of those qualified. 

A national law forbidding discrim- 
ination in any part of the United 
States would, of course, be the best 
approach to this problem. But while 
we are waiting—and working—for 
such a law, it is of the greatest im- 
portance and value to obtain state 
legislation in the other 44 states simi- 
lar to that in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York and New Jersey. 

Many states will probably pass such 
laws in the fairly near future. Bills 
of this character have recently been 
introduced in nearly half of them. 
It usually takes two or three years 
from the time it is first introduced to 
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get such a piece of legislation put 
through. 

In all of these states, you may be 
sure that dire and dreadful predic- 
tions will be uttered about the ruina- 
tion that would follow such a law. 
It may help to recall what was said 
in New York—a pioneer state in this 
field—when the anti-discrimination 
bill was first brought up for consid- 
eration. 

James W. Danahy, representing the 
New York City West Side Associa- 
tion of Commerce, testified that it 
would open the door “for every Com- 
munist, Fascist, Nazi or anyone be- 
lieving in other radical philosophies, 
contrary to the principles of democ- 
racy, to obtain any key position in 
business and in the labor unions in 
this state.” 

Robert Moses, the Park Commis- 
sioner, was equally alarmist. ‘‘Busi- 
ness will be driven out of the state,’ 
he predicted, “because employers 
will be at the mercy of every agi- 
tator, every tricky lawyer, every 
person who thinks he is aggrieved. 
... An honest employer harassed 
by the proposed system will either ask 
the State Commission to fix the vari- 
ous racial and religious quotas, or he 
will be forced to establish quotas of 
his own. . . . The law means the 
end of honest competition and the 
death knell of selection and advance- 
ment on the basis of talent.” 

Julian S. Myrick, of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New 
York, feared that undesirables who 
could not get jobs in other states 
would now flock to New York; ex- 
isting businesses would be driven 
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away ; new businesses would not come 
in; opportunities would be open for 
blackmail by agitators, applicants and 
disgruntled employers. 

Most of these forebodings were 
endorsed editorially by the New York 
World-Telegram, which said that pas- 
sage of the bill “in its present form 
seems likely to intensify rather than 
allay the very feelings it tries to 
alter.” 

It remained for Westbrook Pegler 
to produce the real clincher. ‘‘Car- 
ried to its logical extremity,” he 
feared, ‘this law might be invoked 
some time to impel a Catholic parish 
to hire a Rabbi for its pastor, should 
he be first under the wire with his 
application for the job.” 

The most casual investigation 
proves that these grim prophecies 
have not been borne out, in either 
New York or the other three states 
with laws against discrimination. 
These-statutes are working well, amid 
overwhelming and increasing public 
approval. Instead of being too strong, 
it is clear that they should, in general, 
be still stronger. They should all, 
for one thing, have the provision now 
made explicit only in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, which permits the 
Anti-Discrimination Commission or 
Commissioner to conduct investiga- 
tions and institute proceedings even 
without a formal complaint. They 
should all have the provision, found 
only in the Connecticut law, which 
embraces employees of non-profit or- 
ganizations as well as business firms. 

Particularly foolish, in the light of 
experience, was the fear that people 
would use the terms of the law for 


blackmail. On the contrary, one of 
the great present weakness is that it 
is so difficult to get the victims of 
discrimination in employment to make 
a complaint. In thousands of cases, 
they say nothing to anyone, but 
merely turn away and try for a job 
somewhere else. A disturbingly large 
proportion of the people, even in 
New York and New Jersey where 
the law has been in effect for three 
years and has had a lot of publicity, 
have never heard of it. On the other 
hand, there is much testimony on 
file, from subjects of attempted dis- 
crimination, that knowing of the ex- 
istence of the law, knowing that ‘we 
are not alone,’ has been a morale- 
building factor of indescribable value. 
-It is probably not necessary to 
strengthen the penalties in the state 
statutes, even though these strike 
many persons sympathetic to the stat- 
utes as excessively mild. Experience 
has shown that most employers fear 
publicity far more than they do the 
fine or imprisonment which is pro- 
vided, This fact helps explain the 


record of these four states, where 
several thousand cases have been set- 
tled without, thus far, a single in- 
stance where it has been necessary 
to bring the violator into court. 

Discrimination in employment is 
certainly only one aspect, though 
perhaps the most important one, of 
the vast and wretched business of 
prejudice, which denies justice to in- 
dividuals on a basis of creed or color. 
Some of its aspects are so deeply 
rooted that it may take generations 
to get rid of them, and, clearly, the 
fight must be conducted on many 
fronts at once. Meanwhile, the facts 
readily available about the situation 
in the four states and in the 44 give 
the strongest possible argument for 
action against the prejudice of which 
H. G. Wells said that “it is the worst 
single thing in life now . . . because 
it justifies and holds together more 
baseness, cruelty and abomination 
than any other sort of error in the 
world.” 


Copyright, New Republic 
(September 6, 1948) 


No Tea for More Than Two 


A WOMAN'S CLUB in Chicago cancelled an engagement with 
Countee Cullen because it was their custom to have tea with their 
speakers, and they felt they could not do that with the colored 


poet. 


Someone commented: ‘Poems are made by fools like me, 


but only God can come to tea.” 


Walter L. Moore, Christian Herald 
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He sings his way to a political caree r 


By Milbourne Christopher 


HE GREATEST living Calypso 
Tteace is Raymond Quevedo, an 

affable leathery-complexioned 
native of Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 
Under the name “‘Atilla the Hun” he 
has won the title “King of Calypso” 
three times in a row at the annual 
Port-of-Spain competition. 

As Trinidad, British-owned island 
just north of Venezuela, is the home 
of Calypso, and the singers there are 
the outstanding exponents of the 114- 
year-old art, this makes him the un- 
crowned champion of the world. 

While his fellow Calypsonians usu- 
ally specialize in songs of a humorous 
nature, Atilla’s werses bear the 
thoughtful comment on island politics 
and world affairs. So sharp and close 
to the mark have been his thrusts of 
recent years that in 1946 he was 
elected a Port-of-Spain city councilor 
—an unheard of achievement for a 
Calypso singer. 

His defeated opponent, suspicious 
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Condensed from Baltimore Sun 


of the Quevedo victory, took the mat- 
ter to court, where a judge wise in 
the ways of the West Indies pointed 
out that voters had stormed the polls 
in many sections of the city just to 
vote for one man—Atilla. His real 
name, the one which appeared on the 
ballot, was unknown to them. 

There are those on the sultry Carib- 
bean island who say that Atilla’s 
majority would have been even 
greater but for the local ruling which 
limits the voting privilege to those 
who own at least $60 worth of prop- 
erty. 

Atilla’s popularity among the less- 
than-$60 class is unchallenged. He 
borrows a phrase from Henry Wal- 
lace to say that he is the “champion 
of the common man,” and he con- 
stantly slips propaganda into his Ca- 
lypso patter. 

Last year when Crown officials were 
considering a million-dollar jail and 
sidetracking many needs which Atilla 


considered more urgent, he received 
wild ovations when he sang: 


With a million dollars the Gov- 

ernment could easily 

Do a lot of good in this colony— 

Subsidize foodstuffs, hunger cir- 

cumvent, 

Support some new industry, aid 

employment. 

They could advance the city 

council right away, 

And help the poor employés to 

get their back pay. 

But to do these things the Gov- 

ernment always fail 

Yet they could build a million- 

dollar jail. 

Singing with a rich Trinidadian 
accent, which rhymes such words as 
“easily” and “colony,” and frequently 
emphasizes the wrong syllables, he 
reached an eager audience with a mes- 
sage that could never have been put 
across so effectively in any other way. 

Each year the authorities try to get 
copies of Atilla’s new compositions 
before they are sung, but so far he 
has managed to evade their efforts. 

He struck at the Trinidad trade 
unions a year ago with: 


The conditions of the workers js 
more than bad— 

In fact it stinks round Trinidad. 

But they put his grievances on 
the shelves, 

And the leaders take care of 
themselves. 

In the water-front strike, I un- 
derstand, 

Thousands of dollars changed 
hands; 

And while the stevedores were 


hungry and sore distressed, 
It is said that the leaders feath. 
ered their nests. 


It must not be supposed, however, 
that Councilor Atilla is constantly 
jabbing away at officialdom. He hy 
his lighter moments. Consider a fey 
lines from his tribute to a Hollywood 
star: 

Acclaimed by the movie barons 

in Hollywood 

A most perfect symbol of wo- 

manhood, 

Exuding verve and vivacity, 

Known as the Oomph Girl uni- 

versally. 

Ann Sheridan, gem of creation's 

plan; 

Ann Sheridan, fit mate for Su 

perman; 

Ann Sheridan has got the per 

sonality 

That makes strong men fall in 

stupidity. 

Wilmouth Houdini, an ex-Trini- 
dad Calypso singer who now live 
in New York, once said, ‘A Calyp. 
sonian is required to be high-flows 
in his wordages.”” Atilla is far and 
away the handiest of them with: 
long word. 

Though he is anything but re 
icent in his songs, Atilla is cage 
about some things. His age, for i0- 
stance. He admits being ‘more than 
half a hundred,” but he looks fat 
younger. 

The slim, dark-haired Calypso 
king told me, as we talked on the 
shady balcony of Port-of-Spain’s pub 
lic library, that his father came from 
Venezuela, and his mother was ! 
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native of Trinidad. He has been sing- 
ing Calypsos ever since he can re- 
member. 

Quevedo took the name “Atilla 
the Hun’’ because it is the custom of 
Calypso singers to adopt the most 
“impressive and prepossessing and 
high-sounding”’ titles they can think 
of. Unlike the ruthless Fifth Century 
warrior, Attila, he prefers two “'l’s” 
to two “t's” in the name and he ac- 
cents the second syllable rather than 
the first: A-##//-a. 

A few years ago the best-known 
Calypsonians adopted such titles as 
Iron Duke, Lord Wellington and 
Duke of Marlborough. Today's sing- 
ets prefer more vigorous appellations 
—Roaring Lion, Growling Tiger, 
King Radio, Lord Invader, The 
Killer. 

A few women have had brief peri- 
ods of popularity in the Calypso tents, 
but they soon drop from the favored 
circle. Atilla thinks this is because 
they lack the necessary stamina. Most 
take a famous name—usually one 
preceded by “Lady,” such as Lady 
Churchill, Lady Baldwin and Lady 
Trinidad. 

Contrary to popular opinion, there 
is no connection between the Ca- 
lypso who kept Odysseus on her is- 
land for seven years and the Trinidad 
songs. No one knows why Calypsos 
were first so called, but Trinidadians 
insist it was not in honor of the 
famous sea nymph. 

The modern Calypso’ was born 
during the great celebration in Trini- 
dad in 1834 which followed Queen 
Victoria's signing of a bill which 
freed the colony’s slaves. The earliest 
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songs were forcible condemnations 
in African dialects and French patots 
of the hated slave overseers and plan- 
tation owners. It was not until a 
few years before the turn of the cen- 
tury that the first Calypsos in English 
were sung. 

The first Calypsonian to be paid - 
for his songs, according to Councilor 
Atilla, was King Fanto, who in the 
1920's charged a penny admission to 
his performances. The King and his 
musicians came to Port-of-Spain from 
across the island. He used the box- 
office receipts to finance his tours. 
World War If and Yankee dollars 
helped raise admission prices to the 
present dollar level. 

The British colony generally re- 
mained aloof from the Calypso tents 
during the pre-Lenten season, but 
the American GI’s were enthusiastic 
patrons. Lord Beginner mourned the 
passing of the American harvest ap- 
propriately with: 

Every one was a big shot in this 

colony, 

But they came back to small 

shots, you see. 

The Yankee slang was the lan- 

guage I must explain— 

Now they are talking creole 

again. 

Drinks like beer and whiskey 

now lost the sway, 

So it is rum and water today. 

‘A twenty-dollar note was like 

nothing, I agree, 

But now it is champion like Joe 

Louis. 

Though a top-flight Calypso singer 
can earn a good living from January 
to Lent, the remainder of the year his 
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income is apt to be lean, with only 
an occasional private party or com- 
mercial job. 

Atilla once wrote Calypsos prais- 
ing a chocolate malt drink. In three 
months time local sales topped the 
£80,000 mark. Another time he 
praised the power of a truck: 


By the greatest experts we are 
told, 

It is the only truck in the world 

Whose heavy crank shaft sup- 
portings 

Are embodied in seven massive 
bearings. 

It's engine never splutter or 
choke, 

And climbs the steepest moun- 
tains as a joke. 


Atilla came to the States in 1934 
to make records. For 24 sides he 
received only his round-trip fare and 
$75—no royalties. Since then his 
American visits have been a bit more 
lucrative. In 1941 he played an 
engagement at the Village Vanguard, 
a Greenwich Village night club, 
while making records in New York. 

Until Lord Invader’s sensational 
song about rum and a popular soft 
drink made the best-seller lists, the 
audience for Calypso records was 
limited to a small but appreciative 
group. The recorded version of Lord 
Invader’s song, incidentally, is con- 


sidered tamer than the 
original. 

Atilla objects strongly to the highly 
exaggerated picture of Calypso sing. 
ing that Hollywood often has painted, 
Actually, the Calypso tents are sim. 
ple, hastily erected structures fenced 
in by corrugated iron sheeting. The 
background is played on trumpet, 
bass drums and a guitar.or two. The 
singers wear their street clothes and 
not the fantastic creations that tum 
up on the screen. 

Each season the ‘‘Calypso King’ is 
chosen by popular acclaim. He get 
$100 and a variety of prizes from 
Port-of-Spain merchants. 

“Best last year,’ Atilla chuckled, 
“was two cases of the finest rum. 

The acid test for a Calypso singer 
is his ability to make up a song o 
any subject immediately following 
the request. ‘Instantaneous singing’ 
they call it in Trinidad. 

I showed Atilla a few closeap 
feats of magic and challenged him 
to come up with something appro 
priate. 

Almost immediately he put my 
conjuring into song, winding up with 
a wide smile and the last lines: 


Trinidad 


He performed so wonderfully, 
Reminded me of the great Hou- 
dini. 


Copyright, Baltimore Sun 
(August 22, 1948) 
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It takes wisdom and courage to beat tuberculosis 
but this heroic story shows that the “white plague” can be beaten 


By Anonymous 


HE DEADLY white plague 
that kills one American every 10 
minutes can be licked. I know, 

because I beat T.B. My victory over 

the microscopic killer that snuffs out 
$0,000 lives a year was more than 

a personal triumph; it was a tribute 

to medical science. Today, I am using 

those same clinical and laboratory 
techniques to help save men and 

women who face the same battle I 

did 15 years ago. 

As a doctor, I am able to use the 
fuoroscope, x-ray, and other scientific 
weapons devised’ for medicine's all- 
out war on tuberculosis. But as a 
human—a man who tossed feverishly 
on a lonely cot in a North Dakota 
sanitarium for a year—I am able to 
do more. I like to feel I am giving 
hope to the hopeless when I tell a 
young man with a diseased lung, 
You can get well. Keep your cour- 
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age up. If I can do it, so can you.” 

Is it a false hope—whistling in the 
dark? Not if the disease is caught in 
time and the patient follows the doc- 
tor’s advice to the letter. Only 
x-ray examinations by a physician can 
reveal the presence of tuberculosis 
before it is too late. In recent years 
free x-ray and fluorscope checks 
have been made available to more 
and more persons. Not content with 
waiting for people to come into hos- 
pitals and clinics, nurses and tech- 
nicians have taken mobile units di- 
rectly out into the neighborhood to 
examine men, women and children. 

I myself, working with two other 
doctors, examined 1,000 women in 
four years in a big midwest city. The 
results of this particular survey, in 


which we used only pregnant women, 
showed conclusively that Negroes do 
not have more tuberculosis than other 
persons. It is very true that more 
Negroes die of T.B. each year, but 
this difference in death rates between 
white and colored is due more to so- 
cial and economic factors than to 


race. 


To tell the average Negro to quit 
work for a year or more may be 
sound medical. advice, but hardly 
practical for a man who is supporting 
a large family on a low-paying job. 
Many a man will listen quietly, shake 
his head silently and go back to 
work, Within a short while he is 
listed as another T.B. victim. 

I might have been a casualty too. 
When I finally learned I had tuber- 
culosis the depression was at its low- 
est point. The doctor who made the 
diagnosis gave but two alternatives— 
complete rest or death. 

For a whole month I lay on my 
back in our Washington, D.C., apart- 
ment trying to find a third way out; 
a way to take care of my family and 
at the same time save my life. But 
my efforts were in vain. After 30 
endless days and nights I made the 
decision—I agreed to enter a sani- 
tarium. The future looked to me as 
black as the silent night outside the 
windows of the speeding train. 

My father had been a wheat farm- 
er, one of the hardy pioneers who 
braved the rigorous prairie life when 
it was still the Dakota Territory. 

My boyhood in North Dakota was 
typical of a prairie farmer’s son. The 
winters were bitter cold and it is 
possible that some of the stamina 
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that helped me throw off tuberculosis 
was built up while I worked in the 
sub-zero weather that swept across 
the plains. I had always wanted to be 
a doctor, so I worked hard in school. 
A scholarship after high school en. 
abled me to enter college. 

Meanwhile, I had had my fist 
knowledge of tuberculosis. There 
were four boys in our family. The 
eldest, who had been adopted by my 
parents, enlisted in World War |. 
Just before his discharge he caught 
T.B., like many another doughboy. 
With very little scientific equipment 
available as it is today, he died in 
an army hospital. His death was a 
heavy blow to me. 

As part of my medical training in 
obstetrics I spent two weeks on the 
home delivery service of the Maxwell 
Street Maternity Center. It was cold 
and damp that year in Chicago and 
dashing out at all hours of the night 
to deliver a baby in some tenement 
plus my studying in the day, sapped 
all my strength. I went back to How- 
ard with a cold I was unable to get 
rid of. I tired easily, became irritable, 
developed night sweats. I suspected 
I had T.B. 

This is the point where many tu 
berculosis victims make a grave mis- 
take. For one reason or another they 
delay going to the doctor. It is bet 
ter to go for a regular check-up and 
know for certain you do not have 
T.B. than to feel safe because you 
feel fine or because no one in yout 
family ever had it. If you do happen 
to have tuberculosis it can be cheeked 
in time. 

The first doctor I went to see a 
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sured me I did not have tuberculosis 
and told me to wait a while for a 
more thorough examination. I went 
to another. I told him about the 
sharp pains I had in my left side. 
He advised me to go home and put 
a hot water bottle to it. That was in 
March. In June, three months later, 
a Howard University. bacteriologist 
heard me coughing and asked for a 
specimen of my sputum. After study- 
ing the specimen under a microscope 
he confirmed my suspicions—I had 
tuberculosis. 

This man, by the way, has my high- 
est regard, not only because it was 
his test that ended months of uncer- 
tainty about my health, but because at 
the age of 40 he entered medical 
school! He is Dr. Merton Anderson, 
now a practicing physician in Cam- 
den, New Jersey. 


I entered the sanitarium at San_ 


Haven, N. D. on August 1, 1934. 
During that one year I not only ar- 
rested the disease but I found my 
field of specialization. After that or- 
deal I knew I wanted to devote my 
scientific ability and medical skill to 
the battle against the disease that 
caused some 150,000 recruits to be 
rejected’ by the U.S. Army in World 
War II; a disease that infects one out 
of every two persons in this country. 
The disease does not become active, 
however, as long as the body is able 
to resist and is not exposed to active 
infection for long periods. 

I was treated by artificial pneumo- 
thorax. This consists of allowing air 
into the body cavity housing the lung 
in order to rest it. All the patient's 
breathing is done with one lung 
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while the infected organ is healing. 
In some cases the patient may not 
have to go to a sanitarium. He can 
get the necessary refills of ait around 
the collapsed lung at a clinic or doc- 
tor’s office at regular intervals. But 
in my case absolute rest was pre- 
scribed. During cold winter months 
I lay with fellow patients on the 
porch of the hospital on a bed cov- 
ered with an electric blanket and a 
heavy wool blanket. Sometimes the 
weather was so biting cold that I felt 
I would rather stay warm and die 
than to endure the cold and live: 

Yet, despite the physical discom- 
forts, it was the mental stagnation 
that gave me the most trouble. The 
majority of the patients were farmers 
and young boys and girls. Unable to 
stand the inactivity, I made a list of 
all the students and wrote letters to 
their high schools. By now I was in 
a wheelchair and felt strong enough 
to carry through the project I had in 
mind. I told the high school princi- 
pals that I had a first-class certificate 
which permitted me to teach in 
North Dakota, and described the pre- 
dicament. of their hospitalized stu- 
dents. Then I asked for permission 
to instruct them in their lessons and 
give examinations. 

My spirits soared when all 32 high 
schools agreed and mailed the neces- 
sary materials, and soon I had my 
little high school going. Every day 
I'd wheel myself into the various 
wards lecturing, giving exams, and 
listening to recitations. The kids took 
a new lease on life, just as I did. My 
star pupil, a boy from Grand Forks, 
is now assistant professor of physics 
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at the University of Illinois. How 
much a chance to continue his studies 
meant to him is indicated by the fact 
that every time he passes through the 
city, he stops overnight at my home. 

I was never discharged from the 
_ hospital; I just walked out. I was 


well and anxious to continue my — 


medical studies. Finally, in 1937— 
10 years after first enrolling at 
Northwestern, I became an M.D. 

Through the help of Dr. Robert 
Bloch of the University of Chicago I 
did three years of graduate work 
there, specializing in chest diseases. 
Then I went to the Herman Keifer 
Hospital in Detroit, an 800-bed insti- 
tution devoted to chest diseases. 

I learned a lot during that time. 
I found that many times a T.B. pa- 
tient was forced to continue work, 
thus endangering his life. Sometimes 
patients simply refused to cooperate. 
I remember the case of G. T., an 18- 
year-old girl who was about to have 
a child. We found traces of tuber- 
culosis in the course of the general 
examination when she entered the 
hospital. Her baby was born with no 
trouble at all, and she was advised 
to enter a sanitarium. But both she 
and her family were uncooperative 
and finally, six months later, sh¢ died 
of advanced tuberculosis. 

One cause of the colored man’s 
high death rate is the grave lack of 
facilities. The U. S. Public Health 
Service for 1940 reports 15,688 Ne- 
groes died of T.B. in this country 
with only 7,066 beds available. At 
the accepted standard of three beds 
per annual death, this leaves the 
Negro short about 39,998 beds. Ac- 


cording to 1944 statistics, 198.4 Ne. 


roes per 100,000 died with this dis. 
ease as compared with 32.4 whites, 
But even this high rate is far less 
than in 1920 when 329.8 colored 
persons died as against 88.1 whies 
The Negro has made remark 
progress against heavy odds since 
1880 when his death rate reached an 
all-time high—from 700 to 900 per- 
sons per 100,000. 

In addition to the fluorscope and 
x-ray, science has thrown a host of 
chemical weapons in its fight against 
the plague. A couple of years agoa 
new “wonder drug’ was discovered 
by two researchers while working 
with a microbe found in soil. It was 
streptomycin, which proved effective 
in halting the spread of tuberculosis 
in many cases. However, the drug 
cost about $2,000 for three months 
treatment and was most effective 
when used along with the standard 
treatment for T.B. Despite enthusi- 
astic claims for streptomycin at the 
time the federal government released 
it to the general public, it is no “cure- 
all.” The cost is now within reach of 
the average patient, costing about 
$2.00 per day. 

Another anti-tuberculosis aid is 
BCG, or Bacillus-Calmette-Guerin. 
No miracle drug that popped ready- 
made from a modern laboratory, 
BCG is a milky substance that re 
sulted from experiments begun back 
in 1906 by two French scientists. It 
will not cure tuberculosis, but it does 
give a high degree of immunity to 
persons not yet infected. As with the 
Negro, T.B. is one of the Indian's 
worst enemies, and a large-scale pro}- 
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ect was begun in 1935 ona U. S? In- 
dian reservation. Using BCG, 1,550 
Indian children were vaccinated, 
while another group of 1,457 were 
se+ aside as controls. A check made 

er six years showed that 28 of 
those children not vaccinated had 
died of tuberculosis, while only four 
in the vaccinated group succumbed. 
Plans are now underway to use BCG 
on a voluntary basis in Harlem, 
where the tuberculosis death rate is 
three to four times as high as in the 
rest of New York. 

Mortality rates from tuberculosis 
were identical for Negro and white 
in 1860 when there were 4,441,830 
Negroes in the U. S., 3,953,760 of 
them slaves. It was not until Negroes 
moved in large numbers to the con- 
gested urban areas that the Negro 
death rate jumped to such high*pro- 
portions. Today, surveys show that 
immunity to the disease has been 
built up to some degree in the Ne- 
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gto for it is now universally true 
that those persons who have been in 
contact with tuberculosis a long time 
show principally the chronic type of 
disease and those who have been in 
contact with it a’ short while show 
principally an acute type. 

With increased facilities and more 
effective medical techniques, the pes- 
simism of the past in regard to con- 
trolling tuberculosis among Negroes 


_ is out of place. 


Science has made wonderful prog- 
ress in fighting T.B. But to cure a 
man of tuberculosis, then send him 
back to the same job, the same kitch- 
enette where he first contracted the 
disease is futile. T.B. is now a mat- 
ter of social and economic factors 
rather than race, as once believed. 
T.B. can be licked. It will take all 
sections of our society to do it, but 
it can be done. Medical science knows 
this, and I know it too—from per- 
sonal experience. 
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Colored electorate in Dixie makes amazin 
strides forward in winning political rights 


By Bucknell Eubanks 


Condensed from Christian Science Monitor 


HE SOUTH—and the rest of 
the nation—probably will be 
surprised to learn that the city 
with the most important Negro vote 
is the Dixie port of Savannah, Ga. 

Latest statistics show that of the 
city’s 45,000 qualified voters some 
20,000 are Negroes. And this voting 
strength is showing up in improved 
conditions for Negro residents of 
the Georgia coastal city. 

A professor of history at an im- 
portant Negro educational institution 
has found that ‘‘a school, a swimming 
pool, a recreation center, nine Negro 
policemen, two jail matrons, and a 
few other city positions are some of 
the rewards which have come to 
Savannah Negroes as a result of their 
participation in politics.” 

This professor, Dr. Luther P. 
Jackson of Virginia State College, 
sees the Negro victory in improving 


standards for the race in Savannah ~ 


as a challenge to potential Negro 
voters elsewhere in the South. But he 
has found that Negroes as a rule in 
the South are failing to take full ad- 
vantage of their newly acquired vot- 
ing rights even where they are avail- 
able merely on registering or paying 
a small poll tax, or both. 

Statistics indicate that this failure 
runs as high as 50 per-cent in some 
Virginia counties, where opposition 
to Negro registration is known to be 
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the exception to the rule among 
voting registrars. 

In a survey released by the Southern 
Regional Council, Dr. Jackson cites 
specific elections held for the purpose 
of bettering Negro educational condi- 
tions. In these bond elections, Ne- 
gtoes failed to cast their newly won 
ballots and this failure led to defeat 
of the proposed new school facilities. 

It has been found that except for 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Alabama, 
opposition to Negro registration for 
voting is definitely disappearing in 
the geographic South. Yet, except 
in Oklahoma, Georgia, Florida—and 
to some extent Texas and North Caro- 
lina—one finds Negroes failing to 
utilize this voting right as prejudice 
disappears among voting registrars. 

Why is this so? As a native south- 
ener, I should say'it is a combina- 
tion of many things, including: 

Fear. This is present among 4l- 
most all Negroes in the South. It 
either is a fear which keeps the Negro 
from registering or, having worked 
up the courage to register, it might 
stop him from casting his ballot. 

Ignorance. This no doubt is the 
largest single cause which keeps 
Negroes from taking advantage of 
their hard-won ballot rights. It 1s 
an ignorance deliberately fostered by 
those white citizens who fear the 
Negro voting strength. This igno- 
rance also has been assisted by certain 
Negro leaders whose scruples have 
given way before the cash of unscru- 
pulous white politicians. 

Apathy. This is an outgrowth of 
both ignorance and fear and also has 
stemmed from the tradition of non- 
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participation in voting and politics 
started by Booker T. Washington and 
such other leaders of the race, who 
advised such passivity at a time of 
perhaps dangerous hostility on the 
part of white voters. 

But Negro leaders of today are 
different. They have done more 
than read the Constitution. They 
see the Negroes’ rights under the 
Constitution are the same as those 
claimed for the white and other races. 
They no longer caution that ‘‘politics 
is the white folks’ business.” 

Such has been the increase in 
Negro voting during the 1940's that 
Dr. Jackson feels the historians of 
the future will list the decade as a 
period of great awakening among 
Negro citizens of the South. 

“Living in a new day,” he says, 
“politics seems now to be everybody's 
business.” 

The impact of the Negro vote al- 
ready is being felt in the South as a 
whole. Office-seeking by Negroes 
has left the ‘‘rare’’ class in Virginia, 
North Carolifia, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Tennessee. Negroes have sought 
election to office in most of the larger 
cities of these five states. In Rich- 
mond, Va., a Negro, Oliver W. Hill, 
was elected City Councilman. The 
Rev. Kenneth Williams was elected 
to the Board of Aldermen in Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. William Lawrence 
was elected to. the Board of Super- 
visors of Nansemond County in Vir- 


ginia. 


These three Negroes represent the 
greatest successes of Negro voters so 
far. But Negro balloting also has 
been credited with helping to drive 
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the “Cracker Party” from power in South seek to perpetuate their monop. 

Augusta, Ga., and similar successes oly on politics. And Negro apathy 

in other Georgia cities. Still, Ne- has combined with this prejudice to 

gro voting is a relatively weak thing. leave Negro voting still a virtual ex. 
Of course, Negro failure to reg- ception to the rule. 

ister cannot be blamed wholly on the ven 

race itself. White residents of the Flvistian Seance Monitor 


Diplomatie Slip of the Lip 


THE AMERICAN Library Association recently held a convention 
in Atlantic City, and at its close a party of lady delegates came up 
to New York with the intention of visiting various points of inter- 
est in the metropolis and- vicinity, among them Lake Success, 
When they got there, one of their number called an official of the 
United Nations Secretariat, and he assured her that they would 
indeed be welcome and suggested that they come down the next 
day, which they did. 

When they arrived, they were met by a young man who exhibited 
—as they look back on it—astonishment at their appearance but 
pulled himself together and graciously told them in an assured, 
international manner that arrangements had been made for them to 
attend a committee hearing on the status of African natives and 
that, moreover, a special pre-meeting briefing had been scheduled 
for them. : 

Puzzled but flattered, they followed him into a chamber where 
another nice young man gave them an earnest lecture on the more 
important sociological and economic aspects of life on the continent 
of Africa, after which they were escorted to the committee room, 
-where they listened to an hour or two of advanced discussion of 
the same subject matter. 

The next day, the leader of the delegation called the original 
Secretariat official and thanked him. She said that their reception 
had been splendid and that she and her confreres felt very well 
informed on a subject about which most librarians know practically 
nothing. ‘Librarians!’ cried the man. ‘Good heavens, I thought 


you said Liberians.”’ 
New Yorker 
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= Can't Choose Your FATHER 


Condensed from Christian Herald 


fy Russell Connell Ross 


DID NOT choose my parents. I 
did not choose my father’s color, 
his profession, his religion, his 
economic status or his social back- 
ground. I had nothing to do with 
i Whatever I may be today is 
largely an accident of birth. For that 


reason I have no right to call’ down. 


maledictions upon or be prejudiced 
toward people who have more pig- 
mentation in their skins or a different 
set to their facial features. 

Even though my ancestors, as far 
back as can be traced, were of “pure 
Nordic” blood and American citizen- 
ship, making me a member of the so- 
alled “superior white race,” it makes 
me writhe when I hear others speak 
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derisively of my fellow Americans , 
from ‘the lofty heights of mistaken 
white supremacy.” 

It makes my blood boil when I 
hear someone disdainfully report an 
incident involving Negroes by saying, 
“Aw! That’s just like a nigger.” 
My personal experiences refute that 
attitude. 

“Just like a nigger’ does not apply 
to John Brown, Jr., who came to the 
war plant where I was employed in 


the personnel department. We put 


him out in the plant as a janitor. 
Within a few weeks John proved to 
have such pronounced mechanical 
ability and skills that he was trans- 
ferred to the drop-hammer shop 
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° Race supremacists had nothing to do with their color being white 
9 


when he earned and received in ex- 
cess of $100 per week. (Incidentally, 
at his own insistence, he had deducted 
from his pay considerably more than 
ten per cent for war bonds.) The 
white workers had a profound respect 
for John as a man and for his un- 
usual mechanical skills. 

One day John and I were discuss- 
ing the interracial problem, when he 
stated, “All we Negroes want is an 
opportunity to capitalize upon our 
God-given skills, be paid accordingly, 
and be allowed to live like good 
American citizens.” Could anyone 
be prejudiced toward John for such 
a philosophy? He had every requisite 
for being a respected member of 
society. The only criticism which any- 
one could make of him was that his 
skin was black, and that was some- 
thing for which he was not respon- 
sible. 

When prejudiced persons use the 
phrase “just like a nigger” they are 
not speaking of Johnnie Allen, who 
came into the same war plant after 
having been a dining-car cook for 
twenty years. He was put into the 
plant as a tool-dispatcher, a job re- 
quiring a high degree of intelligent, 
physical action. Within six weeks 
Johnnie had proved to be the best 
tool-dispatcher we had ever had. 
None surpassed him. He was a 
credit to his American citizenship, 
yet he had to endure discrimination 
because of his color. He had not 
chosen to be born black. 

Some years ago, while on the 
faculty of a midwest college I had 
a girl named Lillian Martin as a stu- 
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dent in one of my speech classes. She 
was an artist at painting word-pic 
tures, at portraying noble thought, 
at lifting us to new heights of think. 
ing. She was gifted with a beautifu| 
speaking voice and had pronounce 
talent as a speaker. 

One day I asked her to remain; 
moment after the class was dismissed 
“Lillian,” I requested, ‘I wish thi 
you would consider entering the ty. 
outs for the state oratorical contest’ 
Her eyes lighted, then tears coursed 
down her cheeks. ‘Mr. Ross, would 
I dare?” she said. 


I assured her that, since I was a 
officer of the state forensic association 
I was certain she could compete wer 
she to win the local contest. Unfor- 
tunately, Lillian’s mother became il 


soon after, which precluded furthe 
college training for that year. Bu 
there was not in the state that yex 
a college-girl orator who could eve: 
come close to Lillian for oratorial 
artistry. She was fine, clean, nobk, 
cultured, intelligent. The only ci 
icism that anyone could make was- 
her skin was black. 

“Just like a nigger”? Wrong agai 

Recently there was elected to th 
Hall of Fame, a man whom his fe: 
low scientists rated one of the tt 
greatest scientists of all time. Ye 
he was the victim of blind prejudit 
and cruel discrimination while & 
veloping, in his laboratory, projet 
which enriched the South and th 
whole nation by hundreds of millios 
of dollars. According to the hight 
standards, he was a gentleman: fist 
clean, noble, kindly, charitable, cul 
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tured. The only basis for criticism 
was—George Washington Carver's 
skin was black, 

True, there are Negroes—and 
whites—whose actions disturb and 
nettle us. But is it right and fair 
to blame all of them for the ill- 
considered actions of a few? What 
are we to do if we are to solve the 
vexing Negro problem? Just this: 
judge each Negro as an individual, 
looking upon him as a member of 
society who has his rights, even as 
you and I. 

In the same war plant above men- 
tioned, we invited several Sea Bees to 
aid in the wind-up of the Fifth War 
Loan Drive. The Sea Bees were from 
a nearby convalescent hospital. 
Among them was a big jovial Texan 
with a delightful drawl and a most 
engaging personality. 

At noon the boys were taken to the 
company cafeteria. I was distributing 
them around with various groups. 
When I directed the Texan to his 
table, he noticed a vacant chair at a 
table where several Negroes were 
seated. ‘Mr. Ross, if you don’t mind, 
let me go over there with those 
colored boys.”” He shook hands with 
each. During the meal there was 
marked good fellowship. 

After lunch, I said to the Texan, 
“That was surely a gracious gesture 
on your part to sit and eat with those 
colored boys, and show them such a 
good time.” 

He gave me a rather puzzled look, 
then his face broke out with that in- 
fectious smile. “Listen, Mg. Ross, 
when you've seen what I saw out 
there in the South Pacific, you must 
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forget all about color; you look at 
the man. I wouldn’t be here today if 
a colored boy hadn’t put himself be- 
tween me and death. What he and 
thousands of others of his color did 
when the chips were down—well, it 
made a ‘Christian’ out of me. From 
now on in my book every decent 
colored person is just as good as I 

There is another group which has 
been grossly persecuted and is suffer- 
ing from intolerant prejudices based 
on entirely false assumptions. 

Consider how Hitler and his hench- 
men rose to power by blaming all 
the economic and social ills of Ger- 
many upon an innocent people. There 
were many, far too many, American 
citizens who boasted of their sense 
of tolerance yet said, ‘I hate Hitler 
but I’m not so sure but he is right 
about the Jews.” 

When we review the pages of his- 
tory we are forcefully reminded 
that every nation which has perse- 
cuted the Jew has either gone down 
to oblivion or ceased to occupy a 
place of leadership among the na- 
tions. It is not merely the persecution 
of the Jews which causes the destruc- 
tive trouble, but “when we unloose 
the floodgates of intolerance there 
are no flood-control dams.” Once in- 
tolerance is turned loose, it destroys 
its immediate objective—then seeks 
others on which to vent its spleen. 

Though we were to return each of 
the colored people to the country of 
his origin, and destroy every Jew on 
the face of the earth, we would not 
have solved one single problem as 
long as there is a spirit of intolerance 
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within the human heart. 

Leading ethnologists have proved 
the Biblical statement, ‘God hath 
made of one blood all nations.’’ There 
is no such thing as Negro blood, 
Jewish blood or Japanese blood. 
There is but one blood found in the 


veins of mankind—human blood. 


When we speak of Jewish blood we 
show our gross disregard for the 
facts. It would be just as correct to 
speak of Catholic blood, Baptist 
blood, Iowa blood, mountain blood. 
It is all simply human blood. 
What has been stated about Jews 
and Negroes applies to all minority 
groups, whether their minority posi- 


tron ts due to color of skin or of 
religious beliefs. There just is no \ 
superior race. Given equal opportu. 
nity, every person, whatever his color 
or race, can become a superior indi. 
vidual. 

If we as a nation are to remain 
great and become greater, we must 
determine that we are going to cease 
thinking and acting intolerantly. We 
must judge each person by what he 
is as an individual. After all, if 
you occupy a favored position in so. 
ciety because of the color of your 
skin, did YOU choose your father? 


Copyright, Christian Herald 
(September, 1948) 


Come One, Come All 


IN THE EXHIBITION tour that Brooklyn took into Texas a 
year ago with Jackie Robinson, among the record 8,500 Dallas 
fans who turned out was Hy Pearlstone, the Texas hardwate 
tycoon who used to play ball with Connie Mack. 

As Robinson came to bat the first time, a guy seated next to 


Pearlstone cleared his throat. 


“Imagine that,” he growled, “them 


Dodgers playin’ a Negro.” a 
Hy looked at the gent. “Who did you come out to see?” he 


asked. 


“Why him of course,’ was the response . . 
. hey, that is funny, isn’t it . 


a pause: “ 


. and then, after 
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It still has its ivory towers and womanly men 
but Bohemianism is slowly fading away 


By Allan Morrison 


REENWICH VILLAGE, New 
York's celebrated refuge for 
romantics and Bohemians, is 
putting up a last valiant stand against 
the commercialism and conventional 
outlook of a world increasingly need- 
ful of such things as three square 
meals a day and conscious of the ad- 
vantages of hot, running water. No 
longer the free headquarters for 
rebellious souls in the arts and poli- 
tics, the Village has been all but 
mangled by the onrush of the money- 
grubbers and unesthetic desperate - 
home-seekers scornful of the free- 
thinking, free-wheeling painters, 
poets and radical pundits who once 
constituted the core of Village life. 

With Bohemianism all but crushed 
by “high prices and low ideals,” old- 
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timers are reluctant to discuss the 
Village as a living entity any more but 
prefer to talk of the good old days 
when Washington Square was in- 
habited by such giants as John Dos 
Passos and Theodore Dreiser, when 
Paul Robeson was electrifying patrons 
of the Provincetown Playhouse and 
Ethel Waters sang slow blues at 
quaint parties given in walk-up cold- 
water studios replete with skylights 
and floor-sitters. ? 

Negroes have felt the change in the 
composition and character of Green- 
wich Village perhaps more acutely 
than any group making up its popu- 
lation. Always an important ingredi- 
ent of the Village potpourri, Negro 
residents of this internationally-fa- 
mous section have contributed, often 
importantly, to its life and culture. 
Negroes have for years been a definite 
part of Village life, were active dur- 
ing the period when it became the 
center of the American revolt against 
strait-laced conventionality and har- 
bored persecuted radicals, poor paint- 
ers and libertines governed by the 
philosophy of sex freedom—or 
license. 

During the heyday of Village Bo- 
hemianism no arty gathering or ex- 
uberant studio shindig was considéred 
truly representative unless it con- 
tained at least one dark face. And 
during the hectic years of so-called 
“normalcy’’ that followed World War 
I many a Negro intellectual and art- 
ist turned toward Greenwich Village 
drawn by the alluring possibilities of 
a really free existence well beyond 
an expanding Harlem and a kind of 
acceptance that was not possible any- 
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where else in Manhattan. Then as 
now Negroes in large numbers, the 
artistic and non-artistic alike, came tg 
the Village in search of freer air and 
picturesque characters and_ places, 
Perhaps the biggest single measure of 
the change that has taken place in 
Greenwich Village is reflected in its 
treatment of Negroes—both _ the 
several hundred permanent residents 
and the decreasing number of colored 
visitors looking vainly for the sight 
and feel of its liberal tradition. 

As a group, Negroes have been 
probably the chief sufferers from the 
changes in Village life. Acceptance 
has turned to resentment. Negroes 
have been beaten unconscious by 
gangs of white youths prowling the 
area hellbent on violence against 
Jews, Negroes, homosexuals and 
Communists. Landlords and real es- 
tate agents, enforcing a “white only” 
policy, have made it all but impossible 
for a Negro to rent a home, apatt- | 
ment or studio in the Village in his 
own name. The Charles Street police 
precinct maintains several patrolmen 
on “‘race relations’ posts, admittedly 
to cope with street clashes inspired 
by racism. The free-and-easy days 
are over. 

What has become of the liberal 
literati and the art-for-art-sakers who 
were too busy creating and enjoying 
life to concern themselves about the 
next fellow’s skin color? Where are 
the classic Bohemians whose strident 
philippics against intolerance and 
bourgeois values once filled the ait 
around- Washington Park and found 
a ready audience in any cafe along 
McDougald and Bleecker streets? 
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‘worst housing crisis. 


Tragically for today’s restless ro- 
mantics these colorful spokesmen for 
equality and artistic freedom belong 
to by-gone days; they have been dis- 
sipated, diverted or silenced by the 
irresistible pressures of Depression, 
War, Industrialism and _ history's 
Commercial 
success has carried some to Holly- 
wood and Connecticut where good 
living and heavy taxes eat into ideals 
like cancer. Others, fed up with 
phoniness and fakers defiling the old 
Village atmosphere, have fled to 
Brooklyn and the Bronx where artists 
are rare but where life is less complex. 
By and large the racial liberality of 


Greenwich Village has just about dis-. 


appeared. 

Alain Locke, professor of philos- 
ophy at Howard University and a 
gifted raconteur and writer, is one of 
the more distinguished current citzens 
of the Village. He lives quietly in a 
second-floor apartment at 12 Grove 
Street in an apartment house which he 
recently bought. He represents a link 
with the vigor of the early post-World 
War I Village. 

“There was a greater liberality 
then,” he says. ‘“The Negro was wel- 
comed and wanted. As an exotic 
type he wasn’t a particular menace 
or threat to anyone. Today it’s rather 
a different story: Greenwich Village 
is not the free, Bohemian easy-going 
place it once was. It is an area of 
high prices, housing shortages and 
overpopulation. The tenor of life has 
changed along with the population 
and the newcomers have caused a de- 
cline in liberal ideas about race and 
the submergence of Bohemfan values 
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such as they were.” 

Locke deplores the passing of the 
Bohemian as a distinct loss to mod- 
ern Manhattan. He knew them all 
when it was far easier to act the Bo- 
hemian role even when the perform- 
ance was not fully sincere. He chron- 
icled the rise of the New Negro art 
renaissance movement of the early 
Twenties, and very emphatically rid- 
dles the Bohemian legends about the 
writers, artists and poets who com- 
prised that movement, saying, ‘The 
so-called New Negroes were cradled 
in Harlem which was primarily their 
meeting ground with the Bohemians. 
One favorite downtown rendezvous 
of this group was the old Civic club 
on East 10th Street.” Most of the 
Negro Village Bohemians were com- 
paratively unknown and_ undistin- 
guished. He recalls poet Jean Too- 
mer, now living the life of a country 
squire in Bucks County, Pennsylva- 
nia, being the nearest thing to a 
“name’’ among them. 

He insists, “You can hardly have 
true Bohemianism at a time when it’s 
impossible to get a meal for less than 
a dollar.” Inflation conquered Bo- 
hemia which flourished best in the 
days of cheaply prepared meals eaten 
in a garret by candlelight, and less ex- 
acting landlords. The terrific current 
demand for Village garrets is testi- 
mony to the continuing appeal of 
the Bohemian way to a surprisingly 
large group of America’s young peo- 
ple, but rents havg jumped in pro- 
portion to the decrease in supply. 
It is not unusual to read in ‘The Vil- 
lager’ advertisements offering to pay 
$125 a month and up for two rooms 
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“‘anywhere in Village.” Under such 
horrendous conditions, true Bohemi- 
ans find it hard to live the life they 
love, and sometimes wither and die. 

I recently searched long and dili- 
gently for a true Negro Bohemian 
living in Greenwich Village. The 
results were singularly unrewarding. 
Negro Bohemians, never a_ large 
group, have seen their numbers re- 
duced by a succession of economic 
blizzards and recessions until today 
you can count the survivors on a few 
fingers of one hand. They are just 
about extinct. 

I started the search optimistically 
with a list of some 15 “unconven- 


tional” Negroes living in the Village. . 


Each had been recommended for the 
Bohemian classification by informed 
Negro Villagers like philosopher 
Alain Locke and famed jewelry 
maker Winifred Mason. After inten- 
sive questioning and investigation I 
eliminated ten of these as ineligible, 
for one reason or another, for citizen- 
ship in the much-maligned land of 
Bohemia where individual freedom 
is not merely more than a word but 
a fetish. Several of the ten had to be 
ruled out for their insistence on put- 

. ting such a trivial matter as job secur- 
ity above “freedom” and for com- 
promising their principles by show- 
ing a tolerant attitude towards tour- 
ists, joining a political party, or in- 
-vesting in a Brooks Brothers seer- 
sucker suit. 

Clearly, they did not qualify. 
There were others, like Art Smith, 
a West Fourth Street costume jewelry 
craftsman, who felt a little hurt at 
being considered a Bohemian, and 
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politely identified himself with the 
“responsible business people of the 
community” who have no time for 
ethereal discourse about Franz Kaf- 
ka’s novels or boisterous political ar- 
guments in the Minetta Tavern. Still 
others promptly condemned the Bo- 
hemians as a shiftless, phony lot long 
the bane of Village existence. 

I sought out artist Beauford De- 
laney, one of the best-known Negro 
residents of the Village who lives 
and works in a little loft studio above 
the Remsen Trucking Corporation 
at 181 Greene St. He has occupied 
it since 1933 when he left the WPA 
art project seeking stimulation and a 
“more basic life’ in the Village. 

In 15 years of work in the Village 
he has been exhibited at the Whitney, 
Vendome and Artists Galleries, been 
a regular contributor to the twice- 
yearly Washington Square Outdoor 
Art Show and has established him- 
self in the community as a colorful 
personality rather than a character. 
The celebrated and the obscure have 
come to his studio to view his ex- 
otically-colored abstract oils and the 
upper crust of Village Society has 
vied to attend his rollicking parties 
which have made his studio fairly 
bulge. 

“Do you consider yourself a Bo- 
hemian?” I asked him rather hesi- 
tantly. He thought awhile, then re- 
plied slowly, ‘Not necessarily .. . 
not at all, I think.” 

He is not at all enthused over the 
current state of affairs in Greenwich 
Village. He himself has been insulted 
and manhandled. One night in 1942 
he was assaulted in Washington 
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Square Park by a gang of young 
hooligans while returning from a 
party, and beaten. 

“T have experienced very grave dis- 
courtesies here in the Village,” he 
said, without bitterness but with a 
courtly understatement. Anti-Negro 
hooliganism which since the war has 
been on the increase, is chiefly di- 
rected, he thinks, against “the artistic 
type of Negro—who, incidentally, I 
consider the most significant type.” 

Despite the hostility shown by the 
attacks, which usually take place in 
the early morning hours and are fre- 
quently directed against colored men 
escorting white women, Delaney re- 
ports that increasing numbers of Ne- 
groes want to move to the Village. 
Why? ‘To experience a more inti- 
mate form of community life,” he 
explained. ‘Like most people, Ne- 
groes seek a less impersonal mode of 
life. They gravitate naturally to a 
neighborhood like Greenwich Vil- 
lage where it is easier to relax. I 
think it is a very good thing.” 

Delaney lives alone in his small 
studio which is jam-packed with 
books, paintings and record albums. 
His art, which has been compared to 
that of Matisse, has been praised by 
the critics in such terms as “shrill 
assymetrically patterned’’ and ‘‘com- 
pulsively emotional.”” He is admired 
by many Village artists including 
such recognized figures as Stuart 
Davis and Charles Sebree. He has 
painted Ethel Waters, W. C. Handy 
and Canada Lee, but his favorite sub- 
ject is undoubtedly Henry Miller, the 
somewhat esoteric writer around 
whom a sort of cult has sprung up in 
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certain Village circles. That the ad- 
miration is mutual is shown by the 
following rather incandescent pas- 
sage from Miller’s ‘Air-Conditioned 
Nightmare”: 

““Beauford’s sanity is something to 
dwell on; it occupies a niche of its 
own. There are some utterly sane in- 
dividuals who create the impression 
that lunacy might be a highly desir- 
able state; there are others who make 
sanity look like a counterfeit check, 
with God the loser. Beauford’s sanity 
is the sort that one ascribes only to 
the angels. It never deserts him, even 
when he is sorely harassed. On the 
contrary, in crucial moments it grows 
more intense, more luminous. It 
never becomes diffracted into bitter- 
ness, envy or malice. He sees clearly 
in good weather and bad, and always 
warmly, compassionately, under- 
standingly. He sees his own remark- 
able plight as if it were an object he 
intended to paint. And if it’s some- 
times too cold to paint that plight as 
he sees it, he simply curls up, pulls 
the blankets over him, and puts out 
the light. He has no dialect up his 
sleeve, no headache powders, no 
sedatives, no panaceas. He lives in 
Greene~Street, and his address is al- 
ways 181 even when he is not there. 
Even in his dreams it is still 181 
Greene Street, the amazing and in- 
variable Beauford Delaney dreaming, 
in a temperature just cool enough to 
keep a fresh corpse fresh.” 

Delaney’s conversation is as rich 
and remote as Miller’s above-quoted 
appraisal of him. When we parted 
on the dusty, rickety steps of the loft 
building where he lives, I asked him, 
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a little diffidently, “What are your 
immediate plans?” 

He answered with a faraway look 
in his eyes, “Nothing in particular 

. . except to go on searching for 
wider horizons of freedom and more 
concrete ways to be without Byzantine 
formula.’’ But definitely not Bohem- 
ian—he says. 

Beauford’s younger brother, Joe, 
also an artist, views life far less clas- 
sically, lives it with exuberance. He 
has been around the Village for a 
long time and knows, or is known to, 
practically all Villagers of conse- 
quence. His studio at 69 Grand Street, 
is actually beyond thé edge of the 
Village proper, but as far as his heart 
is concerned, he’s very much inside. 
Like his brother, he can‘ throw a 
whale of a party—and on such occa- 


sions, believes in “pulling out all 
the stops.”” In this sense, he is closer 
to pure Bohemianism than Beauford. 
Some of his parties have become local 


legends. One, given on a wintry 
night in 1936, attracted the cream of 
the Village intelligentsia, including 
bearded Joe Gould, probably the Vil- 
lage’s most famous character; Max- 
well Bodenheim, the poet; and artist 
Ellis Wilson. Then there was the 
usual motley aggregation of eccentric 
types. 

Towards dawn, as the revelry 
waned, one bearded artist seized a 
tall, blonde Art Students League mod- 
el and swayed towards the door with 
her. Joe Delaney followed the cou- 
ple, ‘‘more or less for protection for 
the blonde,” he explains. Feeling a 
bit of a glow himself, he embraced 
both blonde and beard about their 
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respective waists and tried to steer 
them back into the studio. It didn't 
work. During the ensuing struggle 
for possession, the bearded one, 
blonde and Delaney toppled back. 
wards down a long flight of steps and 
finished up in a crumpled heap on 
the first landing. Writer Claude Mc. 
Kay, arriving late, stepped carefully 
over their prostrate forms and made 
his way up the stairs and into the 
kitchen. He returned almost imme. 
diately carrying a pitcher of cold wa- 
ter, which he poured over them with 
a flourish. All soon revived. 

Joe Delaney recounts Village ex. 
periences like this one for special vis- 
itors to his vast low-ceilinged studio. 
When properly warmed to an occa. 
sion he will seat himself at his small, 
upright piano and beat out a few bars 
of spirited jazz. Boogie-woogie vit- 
tuoso Mead Lux Lewis taught him 
something about playing the blues, 
used to be a frequent visitor to the 
studio. One morning, says Joe, Lew- 
is played ‘‘fast boogie’ on the piano 
for three hours running. It was after 
his nightly stint at Cafe Society. 
“He played,” Joe recalls, “till the 
sun came up and into the room and 
the liquor was all gone.” 

He bitterly attributes the disinte- 
gration of Bohemianism in the Vil- 
lage to “the influx of phonies, chis- 
elers, adventure seekers and _senti- 
mental souls searching for the Village 
that was.” The old Village was 4 
fine place to live in; and he greatly 
regrets its passing. He is sadly con- 
vinced that that Village will never 
come back again. But in the dus 
morass that is his studio workshop, 
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Joe Delaney paints on, and very often 
dreams and reminisces of carefree 
times gone by. 

There are a number of other Negro 
Villagers who have by their eccen- 
tricities and sheer force of person- 
ality impressed themselves on the life 
of the area just as strongly as have 
the brothers Delaney. 

Frankie Newton, jazz trumpeter, 
painter and violent individualist, is 
probably the Village’s best-known 
Negro citizen. When he is not blow- 
ing his horn professionally (which is 
not too often these days) Frankie is 
either entertaining a cross-section of 
-Village characters in his 17th Street 
apartment, or holding forth in the 
San Remo Cafe or Minetta Tavern, 
both on McDougald Street, before a 
sympathetic audience. A few years 
back Frankie was some pumpkins in 
the jazz world; he led the first band 
to work in Barney Josephson’s Cafe 
Society when it opened in 1938, and 
his records were eagerly bought and 
seriously analyzed wherever jazz was 
discussed. In recent years, however, 
his stature as a jazzman has declined 
almost in direct proportion to a de- 
veloping interest in painting and a 
capacity for prolific conversation. A 
very moody fellow, Frankie derives 
great pleasure from shocking unwary 
strangers with his unorthodox views. 

Thus, one recent afternoon Frankie 
was glowering his way along Sullivan 
Street, trumpet under his arm, when 
he met a young white friend who 
promptly introduced him to her com- 
panion, a crew-cropped Harvard un- 
dergraduate long an admirer of New- 
ton's jazz. 
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“Hello, s---face,” Frankie mum- 
bled, casting a dark glance at the 
young man. Startled and hurt by the 
insulting name, the youth turned to 
leave when he was stopped by the 
girl. 

“Don’t go,” she urged him. 
“Frankie talks like that to anybody 
he meets whom he thinks he’s going 
to like.” He remained. 

Frankie looked him up and down, 
finally held out his hand, smiling 
broadly. ‘Tell you what do,” he 
said, searching his mind for a way to 
make amends. “I'll grant you a priv- 
ilege I've never given to any white 
man: you can call me a nigger.” 

The young tourist’s mouth dropped 
open with amazement. 

In other ways Frankie's habits and 
doings have become general Village 
property. He is a most gregarious 
chap, and believes in sharing his 
home with all and sundry. Upon 
meeting a group of Village visitors 
he is very likely to say, ‘‘Let’s all go 
over to my place. It’s easier to relax 
there.” His parties are noted for their 
informality—which is really a mild 
description. Last July, his two-room 
flat was gutted by a fire of undeter- 
mined origin which destroyed all his 
clothes, books, records and paintings. 
Frankie was homeless and penniless. 

“T was really taken to the cleaners 
by that blaze,”’ he laughingly told the 
San Remo crowd the following night. 
One week later a group of Village 
admirers headed by jazz pundit John 
Hammond, Jr., staged a benefit party 
for him in a Sixth Avenue bar. 
Friends of Frankie from all over the 
Village pitched in to make the affair 
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a profitable success. With the pro- 
ceeds Frankie was able to stake him- 
self to a new outfit. 

Nowadays Frankie's energies are 
used up in seemingly endless discus- 
sions with a weird variety of Village 
folk who share a common virtue in 
being good listeners. This is a very 
necessary faculty since most of these 
conversations usually deteriorate into 
monologues by Frankie. This hap- 
pened the first time I met Newton 
in the San Remo Cafe. Frankie held 
forth on this occasion for fully 50 
minutes without stopping. Part of his 
harangue, transcribed, went as fol- 
lows: 

“The Village has become commer- 
cial and that’s a pity. Personally, I’ve 
found it frantic, rugged, exciting and 
fascinating. I've really dug it. I know 
it backwards and forwards. I’ve heard 
it sing and seen it vomit. But it’s not 
nice any more. There are a few de- 
cent people still here; you can count 
‘em on your digits. The trouble is 
simply that the place has been in- 
vaded by a horde of wrong folks. 
Sure, some of them come here to es- 
cape, and you can’t altogether con- 
demn them for that. I don’t like es- 
cape myself, but it’s preferablé to 
death. Why did I come down here? 
Man, I can give you a billion reasons 
why I came to Greenwich Village but 
it all comes down to this: I got sick 
of poverty and Jim Crowism in Har- 
lem and the frustration of living in 
a ghetto.” 

Not all Greenwich Village Ne- 
groes are as effusive and positive as 
Newton in explaining why they came 
to live in the area, but their answers 
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frequently add up to the same thing. 
There are among them two kinds of 
escapists: those who wish to escape 
from the Negro ghetto, and thos 
who are trying to run away from the 
banalities of a workaday world. Oth. 
ers, like actor Charles Swain, seek 
human warmth. Swain visited Green. 
wich Village every night for a year 
while he was playing in the Broad- 
way hit, Anna Lucasta. During the 
year, he says he hit practically every 
bar and club in the Village. 

“I didn’t know why I kept com. 
ing,” he said, “until after seven 
months; then I realized it was a lack 
in me. I was simply searching for 
companionship, had always 
heard that Village people were sym- 
pathetic, understanding and ‘liber. 
ated’. Strangely enough, I didn’t find 
what I was seeking in the Village 
among the artists. I found it in mid- 
town Manhattan under very unr 
mantic circumstances.” 

Negro Villagers are anything but 
united in their thinking about their 
own community. Their observations 
reflect a bewildering mélange of con: 
flicting ideas. Charles Sebree, Chica- 
go-bred artist, whose work is in high 
repute in the circles that count, con- 
fessed to an abject disillusionment 
with the Village. 

“Greenwich Village is dead, & 
cadent,” he said, staring moodily out 
of the window of his Bleecker Street 
studio where disorder reigns. ‘Its lib- 
erality is greatly overrated. There's 
really very little creative activity go 
ing on around here. Mostly talk. ! 
once thought that the Village was 
cultural center, that it was real Bo 
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‘hemian and free. I wanted to get out 
of the ghetto hoping the atmosphere 
here would be conducive to good art. 
It’s not.” 

This has not been the experience 
of sculptress Selma Burke, who is 
perpetually busy in her workshop at 
88 East 10th Street, or artists Ellis 
Wilson and Elmer Stoner who have 


done much of their best work in Vil- - 


lage locations. 

Richard Wright and Paul Robeson 
are the two most famous Negroes to 
reside in the Village, but both have 
abandoned it for greener pastures. 
Wright is in Paris where he has be- 
come the most feted American ex- 
patriate on the Left Bank, while 
Robeson commutes between his 
Connecticut country home and an 
East 89th Street apartment. Both men 
encountered stiff neighborhood re- 
sentment when they bought houses 
in the Village. 

Rising resentment to the presence 
of Negroes in Greenwich Village, 
either as tourists or tenants, reached 
its height following the end of the 
war when a series of particularly vi- 
cious attacks on Negroes took place. 
Josh ‘White, Cafe Society’s favorite 
son, had been beaten by thugs three 
times during the war, usually in and 
about the Sheridan Square sector. 
Sarah Vaughan, appearing at Cafe So- 
ciety in 1946, was knocked down and 
beaten by local hoodlums when she 
entered a Sixth Avenue hamburger 
joint between shows with a white 
companion. There were no arrests. 

The tide of anti-Negro violence 
ebbed for a few brief months, then 
erupted again in the winter of 1947 
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when artist Charles White was sur- 
rounded by a young mob at Sixth 
Avenue and Third Street and cruelly 
worked over. The protests this inci- 
dent generated embraced a great many 
white Villagers some of whom were 
horrified by what they felt was a des- 
ecration of hallowed liberal ground. | 
Goaded by criticisms and spurred by 
political pressure, police authorities 
increased the number of patrolmen 
covering the Village’s danger spots. 
Nevertheless, beatings continued 
through the summer and fall of 1947. 
One of the worst of these was ad- 
ministered to Arthur Smith, the jew- 
elry maker. Outside the Humpty ~ 
Dumpty Restaurant (Cornelia and 
West Fourth Streets) he was cor- 
nered, pummeled and kicked. The 
following day hooligans painted on 
his shop window the words, “Go 
back to Harlem, you black bastard!” 

The militant Negro Villager’s 
viewpoint is summed up by David © 
McAdoo, a writer living at 34 Bed- 
ford Street: ‘The Negro is no inter- 
loper here.”” And he is right, for 
Negroes formed the majority group 
in Greenwich Village long before 
Italian-Americans began pushing up 
from the Lower East Side. A: large 
Negro invasion that started in the 
1880's made the Village practically 
the forerunner of Harlem. Successive 
Irish and Italian influxes, however, 
soon displaced many of the early Ne- 
gro settlers. Despite these population 
changes, there were still some 5,000 
Negroes in the Village 30 years ago. 
Eventually, they too were pushed out 
and north toward Harlem. Today 
there are hardly more than 350 Ne- 
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groes living in the Village and most 
of these have had to use devious 
means to obtain apartments. 

There is a sizeable group of Ne- 
groes living in the Village who 
proudly give it as their birthplace. 
Some are not so proud of it. Most of 
them have no ties with the artists nor 
appreciation for the Bohemian way. 
They are mostly plain, hard-working 
folk who get up at 6 a.m. and per- 
form the routine duties of building 
superintendents and factory workers. 
A few like the ubiquitous Theodore 
Upshure, a 63-year-old musician- 
handyman, manage to bridge the vast 
gap between the laboring and artistic 
groups. Born on Cornelia Street, and 
a life-long resident of the Village, 
Upshure is an embittered man. He 
was once a feted figure in the Vil- 
lage, where he earned a good living 
teaching music; but hard times and 
reverses forced him to accept work 
as a janitor. Now he does odd jobs 
for merchants throughout the com- 
munity, and regales present-day Vil- 
lagers with descriptions of early times 
in their community. In a large loft 
studio at 637 Broadway he broods 
Over present conditions. 


“The Village has deteriorated,” is 


his comment. “It stinks.” 

Shapely Kitty Shipley, 25, is typi- 
cal of the younger Village-born Ne- 
groes who have turned to the arts 
for freedom and expression. She has 
acted in productions of the Inter- 
players given at the famous Province- 
town Playhouse on McDougald Street, 
though she has also worked as a 
night club hat-check girl. Most of her 
friends are white and artistic in one 
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way or another; she has had fierce 
differences with her parents over the 
unconventional company she keeps 
and her advocacy of “the truly free 
life,” which she carefully distin. 
guishes from “that silly Bohemian 
stuff.” 

-“There aren’t any Bohemians any 
more,” she says, “only very eccen- 
tric people who parade around Wash- 
ington Park in blue jeans and beards. 
The bearded ones get my goat; 
they're either plain lazy or want to be 


stared at.”. 


“Bohemians don’t fight or cr- 
sade,” said Earl Pilgrim, a gaunt, 
bearded youth who haunts the San 
Remo Cafe and relaxes in Washing. 
ton Park in the late afternoon. “We 
go on living our lives as we want to 
live them. To hell with the sneers of 
society. We're anti-bourgeois and 
we're individualists. We don’t even 
like the name ‘Bohemian.’ It has a 
bad smell.” He explained the only 
reason why he used the word was be- 
cause his philosophy has to have a 
name and “Bohemian” just happens 
to be most convenient. : 

Despite the inroads of commercial- 
ism, there is much else in today’s 
Greenwich Village that is “real 
gone” by thoroughly “‘hep’’ stand- 
ards. Chief among such phenomena 
are the ‘mad’ parties which are 
usually arranged quite spontaneously 
and feature all manner of freakish 
sex performances. They are patron- 
ized by literary extremists, madcap 
musicians, eager young graduates of 
Bryn Mawr and Vassar, masculine 
women, feminine men and the in- 
between set who shun normality like 
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. the plague. Then there are the usual 
complement of tittering tourists on 
the prowl who usually find the ex- 
treme sophistication of their fellow 
guests a little staggering. 

Once in a while a fairly normal 
human being finds himself at these 
gatherings. One such innocent, a di- 
vinity student at a famous Eastern 
Negro university, found himself 
thrust into one of these parties by a 
chain of events he is probably still 
trying to unravel. He stood in a cor- 
ner, feeling a little out of place. After 
a few minutes a rather insinuating 
fellow swished up to him and asked 
a few highly personal questions. 
Then he murmured, “I got eyes for 
you, kid.” 

The student smiled faintly, unused 
to this strange jargon. 

“Let's ball, you and me,” the 
other continued, adding with a las- 
civious wink, “‘and vo strings.” 

Still uncomprehending, the stu- 
dent attempted to turn the conver- 
sation to a less obscure topic, like 
the weather. But the swishing one 
was not to be diverted from his pur- 
pose. He stepped close, seized the 
lad by the wrist, and fairly hissed. 
“You knock me out!” 

This was too much for the student 
of divinity, who broke free with a 
lurch, shouldered his way through 
the living room and fled down the 
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stairs to the street and freedom.. 

The other man rushed to the door, 
opened it as the last of the student 
was disappearing into the street. 
“You damned woman-lover,” he 
shouted with contempt. 

This is one phase of Village life. 
There are others, of course, much - 
more appealing to those who cher- 
ish good clean conversation and pre- 
fer their sex straight. The intellectu- 
als can have Toynbee or Sartre dished 
up by learned and passionate dev- 
otees; the sexologists can argue 
Freud or Wilhelm Reich’s theories 
with the intensity of their kind; jazz- 
lovers who tire of the_fare at Cafe 
Society and the Village Vanguard, 
can sit cross-legged on a studio floor 
and listen transfixed to Bunk Johnson 
records, or they can go to Nick’s on 
Seventh Avenue and engage in bitter 
debates on the respective merits of 
Dixieland and Dizzy Gillespie. It's 
all available in Greenwich Village 
but not mixed up. For there is not 
one Village, but many. 

And it is changing so fast that 
Americans who want to see what re- 
mains of the Greenwich Village in 
which Eugene O’Neill wrote his 
early plays, had better hurry up be- 
fore it disappears. For the more pes- 
simistic veterans of the Village pre- 
dict that it will soon be merely an- 
other extension of Broadway. 
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350-—THE AFFAIRS OF DAME RUMOR by Davin J. Jacosson (Rinehart, 
$5). _ With brisk, incise prose that cuts through bluntly to basic facts, author 
Jacobson has written a highly readable book on a subject,that touches very 
close to Negro life. Although only one of his chapters concerns the business 
of how rumors affect the life—and often the death—of minorities, his com- 
prehensive study is a worthy investment in learning the strange whims of 
the human mind, especially as it effects the enlistment of mobs for hysterical 
violence against downtrodden peoples. 


351-—SERAPH ON THE SUWANEE by Zora NEALE Hurston (Scribner's, 
$3). Joining the company of other Negro novelists who are writing about 
whites, popular Zora Neale Hurston has used her native Florida as the 
setting for a book about whites in the turpentine country. While 
Negroes figure in her story, essentially it is the tale of a white couple and 
their fight for a decent living. Particularly interesting are the chapters in 
her story dealing with the Negroes in the shrimp fleet that operates out of 
Florida. 


~ 352—MY GLORIOUS BROTHERS by Howarp Fast (Little, Brown, $2.75). 
Once again talented Howard Fast has turned to the work at which he excels 
so brilliantly—the historical novel. Aptly enough his newest work is the 
stirring account of an epoch in Jewish history when this minority was strug- 
gling for its existence. Actually he is retelling the story of a triumph which 
is celebrated in a Jewish holiday, Chanaka, today. But because Israel is in 
the news, his novel is so much more timely. It also has a lesson in solidarity 
and courage for minority peoples everywhere. 


356—LONG AFTER SUMMER by Ropert NatHAN (Knopf, $2). This 
little book, a love story set in New England, is an unpretentious but effective 
work that has a solemn, strange and symbolic ring to its pages. Quick and 
easy reading, it relates the poignant summer experience of a lonely girl and 
how she grasped for happiness in the little world around her. Author 
‘Nathan is an unexcelled story teller and has turned out an appealing item 
in this novelette. 


354-—THEY MOVE WITH THE SUN by Danirt Taytor (Farrar Straus, 
$2.75). Although somewhat clumsily conceived, 'this tale of hard-driving, 
talented youth and how he grew up in an antagonistic world which could 
not understand his hatred of bigotry is always moving reading. Hank Leher 
is so typical of how rebellious youths either succumb or are broken by the 
hard and fast.mores of American life with its narrow-mindedness. Some of 
Taylor’s passages about Negroes are a bit unreal, even if quite sincere. 
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355—STALINGRAD by THEODOR PLIEVIER (Appleton-Century.Crofts, $3). 
There have been a host of war books that have told completely the story of 
Allied soldiers and how they fared under fire. Now comes a really bangup 
novel that gives a splendid insight into how war looked to the Germans— 
especially at its most crucial stage when the Nazis were routed from Stalin- 
grad. German author Plevier got the material for his novel at the front 
as well as from narratives of Germans who survived Stalingrad. This book 
is a best seller in Europe, deserves to be one in this country too at this 
critical stage in world diplomacy. 


353—{NEGRO LIBERATION by Harry Haywoop (International Publishers, 
$2.75). To those who have been hotly debating the role of Communists in 
the fight for Negro equality, this new volume which clearly outlines the 
official party line should be 4 welcome reference work. Haywood takes some 
hefty wallops at the policy of a number of Negro organizations and tells the 
Communist position on so-called self-determination and the ‘Negro nation.” 
One-sided as is his viewpoint, it’s worthy of a hearing even though one may 
disagree vigorously with his beliefs. 


341—THE CITY BOY by HERMAN Wovuxk (Simon & Schuster, $2.95). A 
delightful comedy piece has been concocted by author Herman Wouk in this 
frothy picture of the public school days of a Bronx youngster, his puppy loves 
and his trip to a typical kids’ camp. Perhaps a bit strained in its humor 
sometimes, The City Boy is nevertheless a gay portrait that is bound to arouse 
many fond memories in all readers. Its presentation of the problems of a 
city boy are common to many folk. 


342—THE WINE OF ASTONISHMENT by MartHA GELHORN (Scribners’, $3). 
In the sucéession of war novels that have poured from the presses since 
V-Day, this newest yarn shapes up as better than average. Mixed in with 
bullets and concentration camp atrocities are a couple of romances behind the 
lines as the Americans push into Germany during the Battle Of The Bulge 
days. Essentially it is a simple story but embellished occasionally with too 
many trimmings. 

343—BRIGHT LEAF by Foster Fitz-StMons (Rinehart, $3.50). What might 

have been an effective and entertaining historical novel on how tobacco built 

a towering dynasty with ruthless etficiency has petered out into an overlong, 

rather-trite and over-melodramatic book. What merit there is in this story of 

Brant Royle and how he transformed a small Carolina town into his personal 

enterprise comes in the portrait of a Southern town and how its adjusted to 

the coming of modern industrialism. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
5125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15, IIl. 
PLEASE send me the following books whose numbers I have encircled: 


350 351 bP 355 354 355 356 
341 342 343 
(Please Print) 
(1 Payment Enclosed CoB. 
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A prominent union leader outlines the opportunities 
in the labor field in the fourth of a series 


‘he Future of ; Negro Youth 


WHAT CHANCE 
FOR A LABOR CAREER? 


By A. Philip Randolph 
OW TO LIVE in freedom and 
H equality with moral and spirit- 
ual dignity is the great over-all 
problem facing American Negroes. 
This is a task of a whole people, the 
direction of which is a question for 
the Negro masses. 

Negroes are not free. They never 
have been free. As a matter of fact, 
millions of white American citizens 
are not economically and _ politically 
free. One of the great questions fac- 
ing the masses of wage earners in this 
country is how to gain their industrial 
freedom. This is important, for our 
life on the economic front is an ex- 
panding industrial one. 

There is a great deal heard today 

. of democracy in the United States. 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH is president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters. 
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Much is spoken and written extolling 
the glowing virtues of American de- 
mocracy as against the evils and rav- 
ages of Russian communism. To those 
who would have freedom and equal- 
ity there can be no other course to 
pursue than that road to industrial 
and political democracy. The totali- 
tarian philosophy of communism 
dooms all those who would have per- 
sonal liberties, But democracy in the 
United States is not real and vital 
today. Still existing in social, politi- 
cal and economic fear are millions of 
American citizens, black and white. 
This is more true of the Negro than 
of his fellow white citizens. 
Several years ago, the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt stated that one- 
third of the American population is 
ill-housed, ill-fed and ill-clothed. Lit 
tle, if any basic changes have been 
made for the better since that state 
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ment. It is to the problem of how to 
make equal and more abundant the 
material necessities of, life that the 
organized labor movement must ad- 


dress itself and supply the force for , 


direction. 

Today, less than one-tenth of one 
per cent of American Negroes are not 
in the wage-earning and low-income 
salary groups. This simply means that 
upwards of fifteen million citizens of 
color are dependent upon earnings 
received as wages or low-income sal- 
aries. One and a half million of these 
are members in the organized labor 
movement of this country. They have 
along history of dynamic participa- 
tion in the affairs of unions. They 
also have a long and courageous his- 
tory of fighting.for the right to par- 
ticipate as equals in the affairs of 
unions. This is true whether in the 
AFL or the CIO. 

The history of the American labor 
movement on the calendar of time is 
not very old. The labor movement in 
the United States is still in the strug- 
gle stage. In most industries and in 
every section of the country, organ- 
ized labor is still fighting for a place 
of acceptance in the minds and poli- 
‘cies of management, and also in the 
minds of large segments of the Amer- 
ican public. 

Prior to and immediately following 
the first World War, the industrial 
area was limited to the North. Now 
industrialization has spread out into 
every section of the country. The 
Southern section of this nation is no 
longer totally agrarian. Immediately 
prior to and following the close of 
World War II, the nation’s indus- 
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tries began somewhat to decentralize 
from the Northeast to find what man- 
agement considers favorable locations 
in other sections of the nation. 

Whereas, area-shifting is true of 
industry, it is equally true of the 
Negro. The Negro is no longer 
limited to toil on the farms. Stimu- 
lated by wars, the depression of the 
early 30’s and still more so by the 
economic and physical fear prevalent 
in the Southern sections of this coun- 
try, Negroes have migrated in huge 
numbers to the great industrial centers 
of the West, Midwest, North and 
Northwest. In. moving into these 
great industrial areas, the Negro has 
found himself in communities, in- 
dustrial, alive and dynamic. Whether 
he be on the assembly lines in the 
automobile plants of Detroit or the 
power machines in the garment. in- 
dustry in New York City, the Negro 
is receptive to memberships in unions 
which vitally affect these industries. 
It is because Negroes have migrated 
into areas where they have much in 
common with the organized labor 
movement and its potentialities for 
their economic, political and social 
betterment, that unions can provide 
the focal point from which to bring 
about an elimination of the dual 
status of citizenship currently placed 
upon the Negro. 

The organized labor movement is 
gradually leaving its struggle era and 
entering into one of acceptance. As 
yet this is not a complete reality. But 
with the growing influence of labor 
and the accelerated organizing cam- 
paigns, the time is not too distant 
when a complete acceptance of equal- 
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ity of organized labor with organized 
management may be visualized. 

Inasmuch as Negroes are dependent 
upon their earnings as wages and low 
salaries, the movement may provide 
an organ through which civil rights 
and other problems peculiar to Ne- 
groes can find expression and aid to 
solution. 

If this be true, then qualified young 
Negroes might look with interest to- 
ward a career in the organized labor 
movement, In this light they may 
well study the prospects for a future 
of constructive work in the interest 
of the masses of Negroes. 

Unions have need for a wide vari- 
ety of specialized trained personnel. 
They require labor economists, re- 
searchers, labor journalists and labor 
lawyers to help plan the methods 
whereby unions can achieve their ob- 
jectives. Obviously, this type of train- 
ing must be received in the colleges 
and universities. Although in former 
years there was little, if any, high 
specialization for a career in the labor 
movement, today one finds that labor 
is theoretically and practically a big 
institution. 

For instance, the whole field of 
‘labor law is today highly specialized. 
This is brought about by such pieces 
of legislation as the Erdman Act, the 
Railway Labor Act, the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, the Wagner Labor Dis- 
putes Act, the Taft-Hartley Law, the 
Railroad Retirement Act and the Rail- 
way Unemployment Insurance Act. 
As a result of such federal legislation, 
supplemented and complemented in 
many .instances by state statutes, un- 
ions are now in need of lawyers as 
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specialized as those who practice ad. 
ministrative, corporative and constitu. 
tional law. 

The field of- labor economics js 
highly specialized today. Although 


the basic training of the labor econo. 


mist, in many respects, is similar to 
the economist specializing in eo. 
nomic theory, public finance and taxa. 
tion and economic history, arguments 
for increased wages, shorter hours, 
welfare and pension funds must now 
be prepared by the economist special- 
ized in the economic and social needs 
of the masses of American workers. 
This is equally true in studying and 
preparing collective agreements be. 
tween management and union, and 
interpretations of such. 

Most unions today employ and 
maintain researchers who delve into 
specific basic problems similar in m- 
ture to those considered by the labor 
economist. As a matter of fact, the 
labor economist and the researcher in 
many instances are concerned with 
like problems. 

Then, there is the field of labor 
journalism. The publishing of a un- 
ion paper, in many instances the oft- 
cial organ of a union, requires trained 
labor journalists. The preparation of 
periodicals, propaganda leaflets and 
booklets informing the workers and 
the public of issues pertinent to a par 
ticular union in_ general and the or 
ganized labor movement in particular, 
is a function which union journalists 
properly trained, can perform for the 
betterment of the movement. 

Today, one finds many unions in- 
terested in and using to a great extent 
trained personnel for developing edv- 
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cational programs. It is their function 


to plan and conduct workers’ educa- 
tional programs designed not only to 
acquaint the workers with the knowl- 
edge and means whereby they can be 
better members of organized labor, 
but also of the broad political and 
economic problems confronting them 
in the total society. 

These are a few of the avenues of 
specialized training that one might be 
able to pursue as a specialist in ad- 
vancing the cause of organized labor. 
But unions are democratic institu- 
tions, and as such their executives in 
most instances are developed from 
the ranks. They are individuals who 
have dedicated their lives to the ad- 
vancement of social, economic and 
political problems affecting workers, 
and because of confidence placed in 


them by their membership, are elected 


to the positions of responsibility in 
guiding the affairs of the organiza- 
tion. 

This does not close administrative 
avenues to those currently in colleges 
and schools. For it might be that in 
seeking to use the training acquired 
from the schools and colleges, one 
might join a union of a particular 
professional, mechanical or technical 
vocation and be called upon to assume 
administrative responsibilities. This 
is an important responsibility. It is 
important especially for the American 
Negro, for work in a union grants to 
one a certain degree of mental and 
material freedom that is not too read- 
ily available in many fields of respon- 
sibility. The administrator of many 
unions is responsible only to the rank 
and file members of that organization. 
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He is not dependent for a salary, or 
responsible to any other group than 
to his union membership in particular 
and the movement in general. This 
is very important. It is important es- 
pecially so to Negroes, because this 
may be a basic channel through which 
many of the political, ecortomic and 
social problems affecting the race 
might find true expression and vigi- 
lant direction. 

It also places a great responsibility 
upon a union predominantly Negro 
or having a large percentage of Ne- 
groes as its members. The history of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters is a case in point, The Broth- 
erhood developed as a result of sacri-. 
fice and suffering and in many in- 
stances against organized group and 
community opposition. Today, it is 
a recognized and prestigious organi- 
zation. But, the Brotherhood’s efforts 
are not limited solely to the economic 
welfare of its 20,000 members. The 
members of the Brotherhood are part 
of a larger community in which they 
find their interests supplemented and 
complemented by other Negro citi- 
zens whose wage earning abilities are 
not confined to the railroad industry. 
The porters live in communities 
where racial questions “concerning 
economic, political and social issues 
are ever present. 

The predominantly Negro mem- 
bership of the Brotherhood suffers as 
other Negroes suffer in this country 
from the status of second-class citizen- 
ship. The organization rejects the 
American caste system based on color. 
It is because of this negative reaction 
to a second-class status and because of 
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the Brotherhood’s prestige and inde- 
pendence that it found the“need for 
and assumed the leadership in or- 
ganizing the March On Washington 
Movement in an effort to hasten the 
‘day of economic liberation for the 
American Negroes. 

As a result of the activities of the 
MOWM, President Roosevelt issued 
Executive Orders 8802 and 9346 
which gave birth and authority to the 
FEPC. Today FEPC is a by-word 
wherever Americans of all colors 
gather. The FEPC is part of a phi- 
losophy which seeks to bring into real- 
ity the confusion between democracy 
in theory and democracy in practice. 
For not until the American Negro is 
economically integrated into a society 
which is predominantly industrial can 
he ever hope to realize a removal ‘of 
his second-class citizenship. 

But the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters is not only interested in 
FEPC. In a broad sense it is inter- 
ested in removing from the American 

Scene segregation and discrimination 
wherever it may exist, because of race, 
religion, color or national origin. This 
will explain why the Brotherhood 
took the initiative as an organization 
in helping to propagandize and edu- 
cate the masses of American Negroes 
and white liberals in a program of 
civil disobedience to remove Jim 
Crow from the armed services. The 
theory of segregation because of race 
is a theory of racial inferiority. The 
work of the Brotherhood to remove 
this theory from an American army 
self-proclaimed as the protector and 
preserver of democratic institutions is 
a high and noble calling. 
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Then there is the political issue. On 
this front, unions have a great re- 
sponsibility. We have experienced the 
political programs of the Democratic 
and Republican regimes and found 
them to be Tweedle-Dee and 
Tweedle-Dum. 

There is great need in this country 
to plan an economy within the frame- 
work of democratic institutions and 
ideals. No longer can we continue 
on the road to economic and political 
chaos by following the archaic theory 
of laissez-faire based on monopoly 
capitalism. The economic and spirit- 
ual hopes of the masses of American 
workers is dependent upon a demo- 
cratic society which adds dignity to 
the individual. In order to achieve 
this, there is need of a political revo- 
lution. This revolution must emanate 
from and be energized by Negroes, 
liberals, farm and labor groups. The 
role of the Negro unionist could be 
one of a pioneer in this great effort. 

.To contribute to problems peculiar 
to unions, but also aid in making a 
basic contribution to emancipating a 
~whole people, I can conceive of no 
lifework greater than a career in or- 
ganized labor. 

A career in organized labor is not 
one pregnant with material and f- 
nancial accumulations. But there 1s 
an abundance of personal satisfaction 
in working for basic social causes 
and the advancement of all so- 
ciety. This field offers an honorable 
and noble future in a cause all-inclu- 
sive for bringing about the dynamic 
democratic society for which the 
American people in general, and the 
Negro people in particular, are crying. 
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By A. T. Steele 


DVISERS, technicians and teach- 
A ers of half a dozen nationali- 
ties are taking a hand in the 
tehabilitation of the poor but proud- 
ly independent African kingdom of 
Ethiopia. But it will take more than 
advice to put Ethiopia on its feet. 
The country is economically stag- 
nant. It is rich in land and re- 
sources, but it is hamstrung by its 
landlocked position, its primitive 
economy and its lack of capital. It 
is a struggle for the government 
even to pay for its essential needs. 
There is little left over for the im- 
= provement of the people's welfare or 


A. T. STEELE is a well-known foreign 
correspondent for the New York Herald- 
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Selassie moves carefully in lining up 
foreign aid lest his country 
lose its independence 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


for the development of the country’s 
latent riches. 

The Ethiopians prize their inde- 
pendence. They are extremely sen- 
sitive to any threat of foreign pressure 
or interference. They are careful that 
no one country gains a predominant 
influence in Ethiopian affairs. This 
sensitivity has made the Ethiopians 
cautious about granting concessions 
that might open the way for economic 
or political penetration. 

However, there is less suspicion of 
the United States than of certain 
other powers. The Ethiopians have 
shown their trust by granting the 
Sinclair Petroleum Compafy exclusive 
rights to prospect for oil throughout 
Ethiopia. The Ethiopian Air Lines 
with a network of services over the 
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country, is an American-Ethiopian 
partnership that uses American planes 
and pilots. Now the Ethiopian au- 
thorities are seeking, through the 
Stettinius financial group, to obtain 
large-scale American assistance in the 
systematic development of Ethiopia’s 
resources. 

This latest bid for American help 
grows out of the Stettinius program 
in Liberia which evoked considerable 
interest here. Blackwell Smith, presi- 
dent of the Liberia Company, came 
to Ethiopia last April at the invita- 
tion of the Ethiopian government to 
investigate the possibility of similar 
operations here. Several major proj- 
ects were proposed by the Ethiopians: 
One was for the growing of cotton 
and the establishment of textile 
mills. Ethiopia, with a population of 
nearly 12,000,000, produces only 10 
per cent of her textile needs. Cloth 
and yarn make up close to 70 per 
cent of the country’s imports—a 
heavy drain on her hard-money re- 
serves. 

Another proposed field for the 
Stettinius organization is livestock 
production and meat packing. The 
government has offered to allocate 
large areas of land for the purpose. 
The ‘highlands of Ethiopia are 
crowded with sheep, cattle and goats, 
but because of their inferior quality 
and the long haul to the coast, only 
the hides are exportable under pres- 
ent conditions. The coffee industry, 
too, offers big possibilities, but is woe- 
fully in need of efficient management 
and standardized grading practices. 

The Stettinius associates also have 
been offered extensive mineral rights, 
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especially in the western regions of 
the country where there are favorable 
showings of gold and some platinum, 
The richest gold mines are at Adola 
in the south. These deposits the 
Ethiopians refuse to share with any 
one. The production of the Adol 
mines is a state secret, but it is well 
known that the nuggets from Adola 
are the backbone of the national 
treasury and the mainstay of the Ethi- 
opian currency. Mining methods at 
Adola are primitive and wasteful, and 
geologists believe that production 
could be increased three-fold by the 
installation of modern machinery. 

The outcome of the negotiations 
with the Stettinius group is still in 
doubt. A decision is expected within 
the next few months. If Ethiopia 
fails to make a deal with the Stettinius 
group, its prospetts for rapid eco- 
nomic recovery will be poor unless 
it gets help from some other quarter. 
The discovery of oil, of course, would 
solve Ethiopia's problems, but that is 
an egg that has yet to hatch. 

Traveling across Ethiopia, one can- 
not but be impressed with the coun- 
try's immense possibilities. Few re- 
gions of Africa are favored with i 
better climate or better land than are 
to be found on these highlands. Pov: 
erty is general, but unlike other Afri- 
can countries Ethiopia is not ovet- 
crowded. 

There is plenty of land for all, even 
though it is inequitably distributed. 
The Ethiopian Church, for instante 
is a very important landlord. Some 
estimates say that up to 20 per cent 
of all cultivated land is either church- 
owned or church-controlled. 
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One of Ethiopia’s most serious 
weaknesses is its tenuous connections 
with the outside world. Foreign 
trade is almost entirely dependent 
on the narrow-gauge French-owned 
railway between Addis Ababa and the 
French port of Djibouti. The Ethi- 
opians complain bitterly of the high 
cost of transporting goods in and out 
of the country over this line. 

Like other major powers, the So- 
viet Union is making a bid for the 
sympathy and support of this stra- 
tegically placed country. Soviet in- 
stallations here include a legation, a 
hospital and a propaganda agency. 
There is little indication, however, 
that they are particularly active on 
these conservative ard religiously 
minded people. 

The Soviet legation staff is small. 
It consists of only five Russians and 
their dependents. 

The hospital, with a staff of twenty- 
one Russian doctors and assistants, 


September last year in a bililding pro- 
vided by the Emperor. The open- 
ing of the hospital resumed a long 
tradition of Russian medical assistance 
to this country dating back to Czarist 
times. The equipment came from 
Russia but some of it was of Ameri- 
can manufacture. The institution is 
eficiently run and gives courteous 
treatment at a moderate fee. It is 
reported that the Russians are utiliz- 
ing the facilities of the hospital to 
carry out research in tropical dis- 
eases. 

The Soviet propaganda effort here 
is centered around a permament ex- 
hibition of photographs and posters 
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was opened with much fanfare in. 


extolling the wonders of the Soviet 
Union. Although it is free to all, it 
is poorly patronized. The Russians 
also distribute mimeographed propa- 
ganda to Ethiopian officials and pass 
out copies of The Moscow Daily 
News and New Times. 

If the Russians have any long-range 
objectives here, they are a mystery. 
Some alarmists believe they hope to 
make Ethiopia a base for the spread 
of Communist doctrine throughout 
black Africa. Others point to the 
presence of 6,000 Armenians and 


.3,000 to 4,000 Greeks in Ethiopia. 


Doubtless many of the Armenians 
and some of the Greeks are Commu- 
nist sympathizers. But so far, at 
least, the Russians have not given the 
Ethiopians much to worry about. 

No Russian advisers are employed 
by the Ethiopian government. Brit- 
ish, Swedes and Americans predom- 
inate in the government services. A 
British military mission has been here 
since 1941 at the expense of the Brit- 
ish government, helping to train and 
organize an efficient Ethiopian army. 
Today, the British mission consists of 
sixty-two officers and men headed by 
Major General A. A. Cottam. 

From a nucleus of 4,000 patriots, 
the British mission has built up the 
Imperial Ethiopian Army to a modern 
fighting force 20,000 strong. The 
importance of this army to the mainte- 
nance of the Emperor's authority was 
demonstrated in 1943, when a rebel- 
lion in the Tigre district of northern 
Ethiopia was suppressed in short 
order. 

The Ethiopians have recently em- 
ployed a‘dozen British police officers 
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to train a police force of 18,000 men. 
It is hoped that the army and the 
police force together will insure a 
measure of stability in a country 
which in the past has suffered from 
decentralized control and the intrigues 
of ambitiqus feudal chieftains. 

The Swedish mission to Ethiopia 
consists of more than 100 men, 
largely financed by a Swedish loan. 
The Swedes run a military aviation 
school and are training cadets for the 
Imperial Guard. 

The civil side of the government 
is well studded with foreign advisers 
of many nationalities. The chief ad- 
viser to the Foreign Ministry is an 
American, John H. Spencer. George 
A. Blowers, an American, holds a 
key position in the State Bank of 
Ethiopia. The president of.the high 


court is an Englishman, as is the chief 
adviser in the customs administration, 
Many Americans, Englishmen, Cana- 
dians, Swedes and Indians are em- 
ployed in other government depart- 
ments, chiefly in schools and hospitals, 
There are still several thousand Ital- 
ians in Ethiopia, mostly technicians 
and drivers. . 

Progress in Ethiopia is an uphill 
struggle against reactionary influ- 
ences. It is complicated by the eco- 
nomic disabilities under which the 
country is laboring. Nevertheless, 
some important gains have been 
made. The hope of the country 
seems to lie with the Emperor and 
the young generation coming up from 
the schools that he has been so active 
in promoting. 


Copyright, New York Herald Tribune 
(August 4, 1948) 
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BIRMINGHAM. Recently a_ white 
woman, a property-holder who had been 
in business for 20 years in the community, 
was released from a Birmingham jail after 
a seven-hour detention. The charge was 
vagrancy. 

During her arrest she had been ques- 
tioned about her politics, held incommu- 
nicado, denied an attorney and not allowed 
to notify her husband. The local police 
had taken action upon hearing that she 
had been seen talking to the secretary of 
the Negro Youth Congress. 

National Gazette. 
@ BALTIMORE. The city is losing 
money under the plan setting aside special 
days for Negroes and whites to play on 
its four golf courses. The Board of Rec- 
reation and Parks reported so few Negroes 
use the links on the days designated for 
them that receipts have declined by about 
$300 a week. 

The program was set up recently after 
John Law, a Negro, complained in Federal 
Court that he was denied the privilege of 
playing on the city’s three eighteen-hole 
courses. Only a nine-hole layout at Car- 
roll Park was available to Negroes. Judge 
W. Calvin Chestnut ordered all four 
courses opened to players of both races 
and later indicated the separate-day plan 
would fill the bill. 

Associated Press 
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@ HOUSTON. The police association 
had to come to the rescue of a local Negro 
patrolman in uniform when he was ar- 
rested by a deputy sheriff in Madisonville 
for carrying a gun. 

Officer H. C. Mackey on visit to the 
town of Madisonville and dressed in his 
uniform was arrested by a local deputy and 
then fined by County Judge W. N. Cole- 
man for carrying a gun. 

This ruling was made although Texas 
law declares that Houston policemen are 
state officers and should carry their guns 
at all times. 

Hearing of the incident, B. Porter, vice 
president of the police association, sent out 
the group’s attorney in Mackey’s behalf. 
This action recovered his $10 for the of- 
ficer which was accepted as down pay- 
ment on a $100 fine. 

Associated Negro Press 


@® MONTGOMERY, Alabama. Negro 
prisoners have been used in the place of 
mules to pull plows in the fields, Alabama 
State Prison Director Frank Boswell ad- 
mitted. 

According to Boswell, the convicts ‘‘vol- 
untarily” formed teams of four, six or 
eight to plow the fields. 

Associated Negro Press 


@® GREENSBORO, North Carolina. A 
white nurse, Mrs. Mary Garrity, was re- 
leased from the polio hospital at Camp 
Sutton, when she violated hospital rules 
and ate in the Negro nurses’ dining hall. 
After protesting the firing, Mrs. Garrity 
was later transferred to a polio hospital 
in Tampa, Fla. 

Mrs. Garrity said that she ate in the col- 
ored dining hall ‘‘out of sympathy” for one 
of the registered Negro nurses. 

Associated Negro Press 
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FLICKER TICKER x Rochester's phone number at his Los Angeles 
home is Rochester XXXX. For the digits consult Eddie Anderson... 
Lena Horne is working on her autobiography again, giving it a 
drastic rewrite. She hopes to have it completed this winter... 
RKO's fight yarn, ''The Set-Up,'' has a good part for a Negro 
player. Jimmy Edwards of the road company of ''Deep Are The Roots'! 
will probably get it . . . Some of Louis Jordan's all-Negro movies 
for Astor are being booked inte white movie houses in the East with 
surprisingly good box office results . . . Susan Hayward will star 
in the movie version of ''Anna Lucasta'' . . . Movie rights for 
Hans Habe's ''Walk In Darkness,'' a veaied about a Negro soldier 
in Germany, are 2 being negotiated . 


PEEPHOLE MISCELLANY * Legal department at the NAACP is 
still trying to find out who planted a live microphone in an 
office radiator last Spring. It was discovered during Spring 
cleaning . . . Chicago YWCA broke the ice at its Michigan cam 
recently by having Negro and white boys attend camp along with 
Negro and white girls. Result: nothing happened except a good; 
clean time had by all .. . The New York Urban League is blaming 
apathetic Negro youth rather than job discrimination for the 
low number of Negroes in many skilled industries, like aircraft 
mechanic . . . They say that Rochester is even tighter with money 
than his boss, Jack Benny . . . Two-thirds of Negroes in the Navy 
are still in menial jobs although the sea-going admirals insist 
they are practicing integration . .. Air Corps, prqud of its 
Negro-white student body at the West Point of the Air, Randolph 
Field in Texas, keeps quiet the — that Negroes are less than 
one per cent of the enrollment 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Lucky Millinder has been installed 
as RCA Victor's advisor on blues and rhythm recordings . . . Chippie 
Hill tells the yarn about sending her elderly mother $100 ''to help 
out at home'' and getting a note reading: ''Thanks for the loose 
change.'' . . . When Rex Stewart played a series of concerts in 
Berlin recently, guests were asked to = a candle with then 
because of electric power shortages . . . Moe Gale Agency. which 
specializes in Negro acts, is up for I say ona 


SPORTSCOPE.* Ja ackie Robinson plans to take regular gym work- 
outs this winter and keep his weight down while doing a sports radio 
show on New York's WMCA . . . Beau Jack still hopes for a comeback, 
will desert nightclubs to go into training once again. . . The two 
heavyweight champions who defended their title the most times were 
both Negro. Joe Louis fought 25 times, Jack Johnson 10 times... 
Branch Rickey believes that Dan Bankhead is best pitching pros- 
pect in the Brooklyn farm chain... A 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * With movie and stage versions of 
''Cry, The Beloved Country'' scheduled, a new promotion campaign 
for the book about South Africa Negroes is set. Seven months after 
publication the book is still selling 500 copies a week . . . The 
pro-FEPC movement gets a going-over in Louis C. Kesselman's tome, 
''The Social Politics of FEPC'' .. . Langston Hughes has done a 
translation of poems by Cuban Nicolas Guillen. Collection is 
called ''Cuba Libre'' . . . Mark Harris, who did moving novel 
''Trumpet To The World,'' has completed a new novel about a man 
who wins money in quiz shows. It has incidental Negro angle . . 
Passing seems to be passing as a theme for novels. There's not one 
on the winter book lists this year . . . Hughes Allison, who netted 
$6,000 by winning Ellery Queen Mystery Magazine contest with story 
about Negro detective, hopes to do a book based on his Joe Hill 


character ... 
ww 


GLOBAL GOSSIP * Britain is forming a Negro-manned Navy unit in 


‘East Africa. . . Ralph Bunche, top Negro in the United Nations, isa 


chain smoker, using three to four packs a day . . . Emperor Haile 
Selassie is again having trouble with some of his countrymen who © 
are revolting against high taxes . . . A new mineral rich in uran- 
ium, from which atomic bombs are made, has been discovered in the 
Belgian’Congo . . . Liberia has plans to develop more farms to grow 
vegetables that are common in the U. S. . . . Former Chicago social 
worker Thyra Edwards is now living in Rome with her white husband, 
who works, for the Joint Distribution Committee which runs relief 
projects,for European Jews . . . Jacob Lawrence is in Haiti fora 
spell of painting . . . AU. S. Negro woman, Dr. M. Watson Rudd, is 
one of the outstanding chiropodists in Cuba. She has treated 
several of Cuba's presidents... 


OW 


CRYSTAL BALL *% Despite reports to the contrary, Walter White 
will not return as executive secretary of the NAACP after his 
year's leave of absence. Don't be surprised if William H. Hastie 
moves into the spot instead of heir-apparent Roy Wilkins. The 
Virgin Islands governor will be looking for a new job before long 
-. . Georgia's new governor, Herman Talmadge, will create such a 
bad smell during his term of office that the Ku Klux Klan elements 
will be routed in the following election . . . Josephine Baker is 
due for a big part in the next edition of the Folies Bergere . 
Ray Robinson will take away Marcel Cerdan's middlweight crown 
. . England will soon have a first-rate race problem created by 
the continuing influx of Negro migrants from the West Indies and 
Africa . . . The Dixiecrats will be as forgotten as the Whig party 
when 1952 rolls around... 
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When a woman is frigid, you can blame the male in most cases 


Is There Any HOPE for 


Ey Robert Lucas 


AN A cold woman be thawed 

out? Many an unhappy hus- 

band and his frigid wife have 
discovered the answer to this all-im- 
portant question too late to prevent 
their marriage from cracking up. 
More often than not, the sexually 
maladjusted pair never learn the real 
reason behind their marital difficulty, 
go into court and emerge another set 
of statistics in the mounting U. S. di- 
vorce rate, If the wife remarries, 
chances are she will carry the same 
negative mental attitude toward sex 
to her second husband's bed. 

One out of every three American 
women is frigid—is rarely, if ever, 
able to experience full sexual satis- 
faction. This basic problem is re- 
sponsible for a full 75 per cent of all 
U. S. divorces, 620,000 last year. 
And the Kinsey Report has indicated 
tat the rate of frigidity among Ne- 
gro women is about the same as for 
whites-on the same social and eco- 
nomic levels. 

What is the most sensible ap- 
proach for a man who loves and is 
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married to a frigid woman? The 
answer is far more complicated than 
Shakespeare’s blunt statement, ‘She's 
a woman, therefore may be won.” 
Even the erotic techniques of self- 
styled ‘‘wolves’” and sexual athletes 
cannot overcome the deeply rooted 
fear of sex that freezes some women 
the moment the marital couch is ap- 
proached. 

Frigidity is a relative thing; it can 
be more or less temporary and ¢an 
range from merely a low sexual ct 
pacity to absolute repugnance at the 
very thought of intercourse. Much 
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of so-called frigidity is due to a gen- 
eral misconception of sexual response 
to be expected from a marriage part- 
ner. Even men, for whom inter- 
course is largely a matter of getting 
relief by reaching a purely physical 
climax, do not all react in the same 
way when experiencing an orgasm. 
Dr. Kinsey in his Sexwal Behavior in 
the Human Male lists six different 
reactions ranging from mild sensual 
gratification up to violent convul- 
sions at orgasm. 

For women, the climax is much 
more complicated. Highly educated 
women—both white and Negro—ex- 
perience more mental satisfaction 
than physical during intercourse. Dr. 
Lena Levine, of the Margaret Sanger 
Research Bureau in New York, 
points out, ‘Unfortunately, many 
couples believe that unless the wom- 
an experiences a particular kind of 
response, and achieves this regularly, 
they are not ‘compatible’.””-A woman 

. may be reacting quite normally (for 
her) to her husband's lovemaking, 
but if she does not say or do the 
things he has been led to believe are 
“normal’’ he feels ‘‘cheated.”” In such 
a case it is the husband's ignorance 
that leads him to conclude she is 
“frigid.” Without a basic knowl- 
edge of sex differences in men and 
women, he cannot know that a wom- 
an’s desire flows and ebbs periodi- 
ally. Yet, this information is now 
available in any number of excellent 
books on marriage and related sub- 
jects. 

The blame is placed squarely on 
the male by Dr. Van de Velde, fa- 
mous Dutch authority. He charges 
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that they have no realization of their 
deficiencies. “For the average man, 
of average ‘normal’ genital potency, 
who performs his ‘conjugal duties’ 
regularly and with physiological sat- 
isfaction to himself, still imagines 
that he has thereby met all the re- 
quirements his wife can make,” 
writes Van de Velde in his Ideal 
Marriage. 

He continues, “And if she is not 
satisfied, and remains in a perma- 
nent condition of ‘suspended ,gratifi- 
cation,’ then, with regret or indigna- 
tion according to his own type of 
temperament, he simply puts her 
down as one of those ‘sexually frigid’ 
women (from 20 to 80 per cent of 
all women are supposed to be frigid 
—a conveniently and conspicuously 
wide margin of error!), laments his 
bad luck, and drifts further and fur- 
ther apart from her.” 

A woman's sexual sensations de- 
velop slower than a man’s and she 
reaches the climax much later. Van 
de Velde says, “The essence and sig- 
nificance of Don Juan is a mystery to 
most men . . . [they should} learn 
that the soul of this arch-lover was 
not seeking the base triumph of 
snatching and throwing away, but 
ever and only the ecstasy of giving 
the joy of love.” 

While it is very true that too many 
husbands fail to adjust their own re- 
actions to permit full satisfaction to 
their wives, large numbers of civ- 
ilized women are woefully inhibited 
by taboos and Puritan ideas that 
shape their attitude toward sex. The 
root of their rejection of sex lies in 
their childhood training. 


The fear of pregnancy is a com- 
mon cause of sexual coldness. This 
despite the existence of some 600 
planned parenthood centers through- 
out the country and the sale of $18 
million worth of contraceptives every 
month in the U. S. In colored 
families, where race is a decisive fac- 
tor in the husband’s earning power, 
large numbers of children are 
avoided by more enlightened couples 
with the result that this problem is a 
very real one for Negro women. 

The feeling that sex is “nasty’’ is 
still widespread despite the increas- 
ing acceptance of sex education in 
schools, churches and in the home. 
For girls, it is more favorable to re- 
ceive this information from their 
mothers. A study made by G. V. 
Hamilton revealed that of those girls 
who had, 65 per cent had adequate 
orgasms after marriage, compared 
with 54 per cent of the girls who had 
picked up their sex facts from play- 
mates. 

Because they mature later, Negro 
girls have a head start on their white 
sisters as far as happiness in marriage 
is concerned. According to a mono- 
gtaph published by the Society for 
Research® in Child Development, 
“, .. the later a girl reaches pu- 
berty, the greater are her chances for 
marital happiness.” Writing in the 
American Journal of Physical An- 
thropology, Nicholas Michelson re- 
ports, “The Negro population as a 
whole has a later onset of puberty 
than whites. This may be attributed 
to the lower living standard of the 
former. In the North of the United 
States the Negroes mature earlier 
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than in the South. In the West In- 
dies puberty occurs later than in the 
South of the United States.” 

Other contributing factors to fri- 
gidity have been discovered in recent 
surveys. The SRCD monograph 
states, “Both sadism (desire to in- 
flict pain) and masochism (desire to 
experience pain) are associated with 
orgasm inadequacy in women.” 

That civilization has imposed frus- 
trations and inhibitions on the Negro 
in America is shown by reports on 
native mores in Africa. Hunter 
found in the African Pondo that girls 
8-12 years old and boys 9 to 14 at- 
tend social affairs for dancing, sing- 
ing and courtship. ‘The couples are 
reported to sleep in each other's arms, 
but the hymen must not be ruptured 
under penalty of a fine, which is in- 
creased if pregnancy results . . . mar- 
riage occurs at about 16-18 for girls 
and 20-25 for men, with consequent 
full intercourse.’ 

Another investigator, Kidd, states 
that “in certain African tribes amor- 
ous practices are customary between 
boys and girls, who spend all day 
long in the cornfields in ‘pempes, 
little shelters built largely for sex 
practices.” \ 

Except in extreme cases, where 
neuroses are present, sexual malad- 
justments can be worked out by hus- 
band and wife together. First step 
is for both partners to recognize the 
basic differences between men and 
women. Dr. Kinsey found, for in- 
stance, that adolescent boys are five 
times as active sexually as girls the 
same age. This. difference extends 
into adulthood, and the wise wife is 
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not upset by her husband’s concen- 
tration on the physical act of love 
rather than the more 
“movie’’ romancing. 

On the other hand, the sympa- 
thetic husband will not only learn the 
anatomy of the female, but will make 
his advances tenderly and with 
finesse. Many a frightened bride, 
burdened down by superstition and 
old wive’s tales on her wedding 
night, has submitted to the groom's 
clumsy lovemaking but never gotten 
over the revulsion of sex as demon- 
strated that nuptial night. 

The attitude that sex is normal and 
can be enjoyable is still not widely 
accepted in this country. A talk with 
the family physician or reading one 
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of the many marriage manuals, plus 
frank discussion between man and 
wife can be of tremendous value. 
The main point is for both partners to 
approach the problem openly, pre- 
pared to make concessions. The wife 
should not expect her husband to 
forget the “nasty” part of marriage 
and live a story-book romance, nor 
should the husband expect his mate 


‘to “melt” like a hyper-sexed nymph- 


omaniac at his slightest touch. Mar- 
ital adjustment requires time and pa- - 
tience. 

There is hope for “cold’’ women 
— if she desires to be thawed and her 
understanding mate will kindle the 
fire. 
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U.S. looks to Oark Continent as advance war base 
and begins wooing its colored peoples 


Af vice 
IN 


WORLD WAR III 
STRATEGY 


_ By Guy Richards Condensed from New York Star 


N ADVANCE echelon of a po- Both Liberia and Ethiopia are in- 
tential American “Africa clined to be friendly to the U. S. A. 
Corps’ has been quietly study- But both countries are closely ob- 

ing the Dark Continent for its pos- serving events here pertaining to seg- 
sible uses as an advance base and regation and discrimination against 
staging area if there is a World War Negroes. And they are weighing 
III. The reports of the scouting party, their own long range interests as the 
mostly naval and marine officers, have tension increases between the U. $. 
been a potent influence toward adding A. and Europe’s western bloc, on the 
a hurried touch of liberalism to our one hand, and the Soviet bloc on the 
armed forces’ Negro policies. other. 

The reports say that the eyes of The situation has a five-fold ur 
nearly one hundred million African gency which is winning a lot more 
Negroes are fixed firmly on the U.S. Pentagon attention to these incom 
A. And the reports also indicate that ing African reports than they might 
independent Liberia and Ethiopia, ordinarily receive. The main aspects 
comparatively free of white-suprem- are: 
acy grievances and old colonial op- 1. Strategy 
pressions, would be our best footholds The African concept moved to the 
in Africa. fore in our high-echelon thinking 
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several months ago, displacing the 
polar concept, when it became ap- 
parent that if we were to fight the 
Soviet Union, it would have to be not 
with weapons still in the pilot model 
stage, but with the planes, ships and 
amphibious techniques of World 
War II. 

The workhorses of our air power 
are still bombers with ranges of 2000 
miles or less. To strike at targets 
vithin the Eurasian Continent, these 
planes, flying from Mediterranean 
fields, must be supported and fueled 
from forward bases across the whole 
5500-mile width of Africa. 

It was in quick recognition of this 
fact that four separate groups of naval 
and marine officers, ostensibly at- 
tached to parties of a University of 
California expedition, were sent to 
Africa last January to start their 
reconnaissance. 

Then—as now— it was understood 
that Crete, Malta, Cyprus and Rhodes 
could serve as Corregidors at the out- 
break of hostilities, though in reach 
of Soviet air power; but that rear 
bases would have to be found in 
North Africa. Subsequent political 
developments, however, tend to rule 
out most of North Africa. The search 
has shifted elsewhere. 

Il. Politics 

Our African concept has deterior- 
ated rapidly in recent months as a re- 
sult of losses of American prestige 
among the Arabs of North Africa and 
the Middle East. Our quick recogni- 
tion of Israel, coupled with the Arab 
reverses in the Palestine campaigns, 
has severely strained U. S. relations 
with the Arab countries. 
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The most recent confidential ad- 
vices point up fears for the safety 
of Americans in those lands—fears 
which on more than one occasion 
have prompted the State Department 
to prepare air-evacuation plans for 
them. And the inadvisability of 
basing any plans on the friendly co- 
operation of Moslem nations has been 
underlined by our scouts. 

It is being left to Britain and 
France in the western bloc—neither 
having incurred so much Arab wrath 
as ‘we—to hold ground with the 
Mediterranean Moslems while our 
strategists probe elsewhere in’ Africa 
for friends. What remains are the 
former Italian colonies, Tripoli, Libya 
and Eritrea, where Pan-Arab influ- 
ence is not so overwhelming, and 
Liberia and Ethiopia. 

But the former Italian colonies are 
involved in United Nations and 
peace-treaty issues in which the So- 
viet Union has concerned itself. 

Anglo-American plans to build 
new airfields in the Libyan hump have 
so far been stopped cold. And Ethi- 
opia has already announced its inten- 
tion to get Eritrea, scolding Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, in the meantime, 
for suggesting anything else. 

ill. African Nightmare 

If the Soviet Union overran Eur- 
ope, the reports have emphasized the 
white administrators of French, Bel- 
gian, Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
would get their new orders from 
Sovietized European capitals. The 
administrators’. military and _ police 
forces would either conform to the 
new order or try to organize insur- 
gent regimes. 
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The success of such regimés would 
depend on the support of the pre- 
ponderant native populations. In 
view of this fact, Pentagon officials 
have been urged to have outstanding 
U. S. Negro leaders, along with 
Negro officers of the Army and Navy, 
help us swing the ideological tide our 
way in Ethiopia, Liberia; and, 
through those countries, throughout 
Negro Africa. 

The Pentagon men have been urged 
to back up President Truman's civil- 
rights campaign with dramatic 
changes in the armed forces’ segrega- 
tion policies—changes that can pro- 
vide selling points in the Dark Con- 
tinent. 


IV. Oil 


Whereas the Pearl Harbor of 
World War III, it is pointed out, 
could well be Berlin or all Germany, 
the Guadalcanal of World War III 
could be Iraq or Bahrein Island in 
the Persian Gulf, the oil centers of 
the Middle East. They are Arab 
territory, but American bombers based 
in Ethiopia could support ground and 
naval forces engaged in their defense. 


V. Ideological Issues 


Our reconnaissance parties have 
found that whereas the greatest 
amounts of goodwill for the U. S. A. 
have been found in the two inde- 
pendent Negro nations, the goodwill 
is largely for American energy and 
industrial skill—that the Negro 
leaders have begun to look elsewhere 
for ideological inspiration. 

Ethiopia, for example, has granted 
an exclusive airline-operation fran- 


chise to some bright young men from 
Trans World Airline. The nation has 
long followed an American’s finan. 
cial advice. It has just granted the 
Sinclair company exclusive oil-boring 
rights, and is dickering with Edward 
R. Stettinius’ American combine, the 
Liberia Co., for a developmental 
contract similar to that by which Li- 
beria is being modernized. 

Nevertheless, just a few weeks ago, 
Emperor Haile Selassie sent his 
American Negro educational adviser, 
William Howard, to India, not to the 
U. S. A. to work up a model plan 
for educational reform. Haile Selassie 
is said to be fully aware of how In- 
dians and Negroes are treated in 
South Africa, and Negroes in U. $. 
Jim Crow states. And he is turning 
his eyes eastward. 

Liberian officials were favorably 
impressed when the U. S. A. sent its 
only Negro flag officer, Brig. Gen, 
Benjamin O. Davis, to Monrovia : 
year ago to help celebrate the nation’s 
125th anniversary. 

But they have since found out, the 
reports emphasize, that Gen. Davis 
(now retired after 50 years service) 
was the only Negro general in an 
Army that had as many as 1500 gen- 
erals; that now there are none; that 
there has never been a Negro adminl 
and that you can count the Negro off 
cers in the Navy and Marine Corps 
on the fingers of one hand. 

In short, the word from Africa is: 
“We have a beachhead. Let’s keep 
it—and let's get going before we lox 
it to someone else.” 


Copyrtyht, New York Star 
(September 1, 1948) 
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Suburban Long Island housing development | 
shows how color bars can drop 


WHEN THE 
COVENANT @ 


CAME ° 
TUMBLING 
DOWN 


By Ruth Danenhower Wilson 


HAT will be the effect of the 
recent decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court that re- 
strictive covenants against selling or 
tenting property to minority groups 
cannot be enforced by court action? 
Is it true that “prejudice cannot be 
overcome by laws” and that despite 
the outlawing of restrictive covenants, 
antagonism against minorities will 
still remain in most communities ? 
Addesleigh Park, a high class real 
estate development in St. Albans, 
Long Island, peopled mostly by com- 
muters to New York City, offers an 
interesting study of what happens 
when restrictive covenants end. In 
Addesleigh Park in spite of such 
covenants Negro families now are 
peaceably accepted as owners of more 
than ‘50 of the 348 homes. These 
are six to twelve room houses, many 
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of stucco, predominantly Tudor in 
type, on 50 to 150 foot lots with 
well-kept lawns and gardens. 

It was here in Addesleigh Park that 
Mrs. Sophie Rubin tried to break the 
restrictive covenant in order to sell a 
six-room red brick bungalow to a 
Negro, an attempt which was made 
the basis of court action by. two 
neighboring white couples. The Su- 
preme Court of Queens in 1947 gave 
a permanent injunction halting this 
projected sale. When the would-be 
buyer, Samuel Richardson, appealed 


_ this decision the Appellate Division 


upheld the injunction, A further 
appeal was made and in July, 1948, 


‘the New York State Court of Appeals 


reversed the decision of the two 
lower courts on the basis of the rul- 
ing of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
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Probably Mrs. Rubin's attempt to 
break the restrictive covenant was in- 
fluenced by the way home owners of 
both races have gradually learned to 
live together in Addesleigh Park dur- 
ing the past twelve years. 

When the first Negroes acquired 
homes there, they were met by spo- 
radic opposition. When a widow 
with a small daughter moved into 
her new homie, a cross was burned in 
an empty lot next door. She did not 
notify the police but merely tele- 
phoned the fire department who 
promptly put out the fiery cross like 
any other fire. Nothing has hap- 


pened to trouble her since, although 
when another Negro home owner 
nearby set out a big rose garden she 
awoke one morning to find it all dug 
up, with the bushes destroyed. About 


three years ago when a Negro dentist 
first moved into a newly-bought 
home a crudely printed warning to 
move, signed ‘‘K.K.K.,” was tacked 
on his front door the same night that 
residences of several other Negroes 
were similarly decorated. The po- 
lice found this was the work of a 
gang of teen-age white boys who they 
said must be movie-mad. 

At first opposition to what the 
Property Owners’ Association call 
“Negro infiltration” was also shown 
in less violent ways. When a Negro 
college professor and his family 
“moved into their new home in Ad- 
desleigh Park it was rumored that 
someone from one of the New York’ 
universities had bought the property. 
As a matter of fact a white dean had 
acted as agent for his confrére. On 
the day this light-colored family was 


moving in with the help of a darker- 
hued friend, a white man whose 
property adjoined theirs at the rear 
came uninvited to their back door 
and the following conversation took 
place. 

‘Are you the dean of that univer- 
sity?” 

‘No, So-and-so is the dean,” 

“Is he a Negro?” 

“IT never asked him. I don’t go 
around asking people their race. | 
judge them by what they are and 
what they can do.” 

With an amazed stare the neigh- 
bor withdrew snd has since had no 
dealings with the newcomers. 

The same day as this call the Negro 
family from their front porch heard 
a white woman who was passing re- 
mark loudly, ‘I’m so upset over Ne- 
groes moving in here that I can’t go 
to choir practice this afternoon.” 

A few days later this Negro profes- 
sor was told that a white neighbor 
said she was furious to have Negroes 
nearby because they were always so 
noisy. He was much amused soon 
afterwards to overhear his seven- 
year-old son who knew nothing of 
this remark say to the son of the 
woman who had made it, “We 
mustn't make so much noise. We've 
got to play quietly because my father 
hates noise.” 

After living in Addesleigh Park a 
few months and setting out a garden 
this professor took his family to a 
new England college where he taught 
in the summer session. On their re- 
turn they were surprised by the 
beautiful condition of their rock gar- 
den and were informed by a white 
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neighbor that he had taken care of it 
all summer and hoped they liked the 
way it looked. From then on these 
two families fraternized over gar- 
dening and now call each other by 
their first names. 

One night this professor came 
home to find his wife badly fright- 
ened by a white neighbor who had 
run into her car which she had parked 
in front of her own home. The man 
had damaged the car only slightly 
but had alarmed her by the insults 
he had hurled at her family and their 
race. Her husband with fire in his 
eye rang the neighbor's doorbell. 
The white man opened the door and 
when asked why he had spoken in- 
sultingly, his only reply was, “Will 
you tell me why Negroes want to live 
in a white neighborhood?” The 


Negro home owner merely replied, 
“You are in no condition to discuss 


the matter.” Whereupon the man 
drunkenly apologized and offered to 
pay for the damage as he subsequent- 
ly did. He has since become very 
friendly with this Negro family as 
have many others of their white 
neighbors during the past four years. 
The predominantly white congrega- 
tion of a nearby Protestant church 
has cordially received them as mem- 
bers. 

Another case of a marked change 
of attitude recently. was the experi- 
ence of the Negro dentist on whose 
door one of the K.K.K. warnings 
was tacked. Even the boys whom the 
police blamed for that incident have 
become friendly to him. When they 
were playing ball nearby, they. acci- 
dentally broke one of his windows, 
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then rang his doorbell and offered to 
pay for the damage. The dentist re- 
plied that he would take care of it 
but he hoped that in the future they 
would move their ball games from 
the street to the nearby park. When 
the first snow fell that winter these 
white boys asked for the job of shov- 
elling for the Negro dentist, an ar- 
rangement he was glad to make. 
From Brooklyn where he formerly 
practiced, many of this dentist's pa- 
tients, including white people, come 
to his suburban office. Other white 
people in St. Albans, notably Italians, 
also consult him now but as yet he 


-has had no white patients from Ad- 


desleigh Park. 

One elderly white woman for rea- 
sons unrelated to ‘racial attitudes 
hopes to sell her home to a Negro. 
Some years ago she signed the re- 
strictive covenant and was informed 
by the Property Owners’ Association 
that she could not break it. “I never 
would have signed it if I had had 
any idea of the type of Negroes that 
would come here,” she said. “I'd 
never known any before but a Negro 
cleaning woman. These Negroes are 
good neighbors, orderly, quiet and 
polite. Since these Supreme Court 
decisions I may decide to break the 
restrictive covenants. Some few white 
neighbors would be angry but they 
couldn’t do, anything about it.” 

Another white woman said her 
friends told her to sell out because 
with Negroes coming in the value of 
her property would quickly go down. 
But she finds that real estate special- 
ists believe that with the present 
housing shortage values will keep up 
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for at least ten years, so she isn’t 
worrying. She commented on the 
striking improvement in the state of 
the houses bought by Negroes here, 
pointing out a newly-painted house 
across the street with a neatly clipped 
hedge and well-kept lawn. 

“The stucco was peeling off that 
house and a dead tree was left fallen 
in the yard because several’ heirs had 
inherited the place jointly and no 
one wanted to keep it up. When 
this Negro family bought it several 
friends came and worked hard with 
them for two weeks to put the place 


in order. I don’t know them well 
but just pass the time of day when 
we meet. But then we're too near 
New York for everyone to know each 
other like in the small town I came 
from. Most of us just want to see 
our friends in the city and the few 
people we happen to know well out 


here.” 


The 12-year experience of Addes. 
leigh Park seems to show that human 
values can be recognized as well as 
real estate values and has implica 
tions far beyond St. Albans. 


Puppy Love 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO, Harlem’s Apollo Theater was 
swamped by a 50Q-letter campaign threatening a buycott of the 
theater unless a 14-year-old Brooklyn singer was given a chance on 
Willie Bryant’s Amateur Hour. The management, figuring anyone 
with that many friends was:a good business investment, put the 
youngster in the show. The girl was Thelma Carpenter. She broke 
up the show with her rendition of Stormy Weather, and won first 
prize and her first professional singing engagement. 

Backstage at Inside USA the other night, where she is one of the 
featured singers, Thelma admitted that those 500 letters came from 
neighborhood friends and teen-age classmates at Girls Commercial 
High who couldn't even have afforded the admission price at the 
Apollo. 

“The letters got me on the Amateur Hour,” she said, “but I won 
it because of a 14-year-old boy-who lived near me.” 

As she went into the sad notes of Stormy Weather that night, real 
tears coursed down her cheeks and broke up the audience. |The 
tears came easily because, as she sang, she was thinking about her 
unrequited love for her young neighbor. Even after she won first 
prize, Thelma kept on crying. MC Willie Bryant listened while 
she poured out her troubles. 

“Forget it,” said Bryant. 


“There must be other boys in your 
block who have as much as he has.” 

“No, there aren't,” wept Thelma. “He's got two bicycles!” 
: John S. Wilson, New York Star 
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HILE OUT of town, a stingy Har- 

lem husband sent his wife, as a 
present, a check for a million kisses. The 
wife, a little annoyed, sent back a post 
eard which read: 

“Dear Jim: Thanks for the birthday 
check. The milkman cashed it for me 
this morning.” 

Frank Johnson 


* * # 


cpr DYING colored farmer gasped: 


pitifully. “Grant me one last request, 
Jane,” he pleaded. ° 

“Of course, George,” she said softly. 

"Six months after I die I want you to 
matry John Williams,” he said. 

“John Williams?” she said in a shocked 
voice. ‘But I thought you hated that 
man.” 

“Exactly,” he said, and passed away. 

Sam Bates 
> 
‘66 AUGHTER,” said the Sugar Hill 
mother, ‘didn’t I tell you not to 
let strange men come to your apartment? 
You know things like that worry me.” 

“Don't be ridiculous, Mother !’’ laughed 
the girl. “I went to his apartment this 
‘ime. Now, let 4is mother worry!” 

Jack Atkins 
ee 
FTER some polite small talk two 
Harlem women on the bus, began 
speaking about politics. One asked the 
other how she was going to vote in the 
election. 

“I don’t know,” she replied. ‘I haven't 

found out yet which party my husband is 
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backing.” 

“A wife should decide for herself,” the 
other chided. “You shouldn't just take 
your husband's lead.”’ 

“Oh, I don't,” was the reply. “I wait 
and see which side he’s on, and then I 
take the other. It keeps things more in- 
teresting for us both.” 

Ralph Joseph 

WO CHICAGO South Side girls who 
hadn't seen each other since their 
high school days, met again during a 
shopping tour and, after the usual greet- 
ings, one announced, ‘Pete and I got mar- 

ried, you know.” 

“It was always understood, wasn’t it?” 
commented the other. 

“Oh, yes. But tell me, are you mar- 
ried?” 

“Of course, dear. You remember Elmer 
Ferguson, don’t you?” 

“Did you marry him? We always 
thought that was purely a platonic affair.” 

“Yes. We started out as good friends, 
but we changed our minds.” 

James Scott 
HARLEM WIFE was helping her 
husband pick out a new suit in a 
downtown store. After much disagreement, 
she finally said, “Well, go ahead and 
please yourself. After all, you're the one 
who will wear the suit.” 

“Well, dear,” said the man meekly, “I 
figure I'll probably be wearing the coat 
and vest anyway.” 

Ray De Haven 
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By William J. Murdock 


UST INSIDE the gate to Ever- 
J green cemetery in Muskegon, 

Mich., stands a 10-foot monu- 
ment to the man believed to be the 
only person ever branded by order of 
the United States. 


The man is Jonathan Walker, 
dead these 60 years but in his life- 
time a courageous champion of free- 
dom for his fellow Negroes who, 
unlike himself, were bonded in slav- 


ery. 
Walker died in 1878, carrying 
with him to the grave the letters 
“§S” burned deep in the flesh of his 
right hand. These letters signified 
“Slave Stealer,” and they were seared 
into the palm of his hand by order 
of a federal court that sat in judg- 
ment upon him in Pensacola, Florida, 
in 1844. 
“Born a free Negro in Cape Cod, 
Mass., in 1799, Walker in his youth 
and early manhood followed the sea, 
as did so many downeasters. But 
even while he was aboard ship pound- 
ing the billows off the New England 
coast; his thoughts were with the 
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slaves whose grumblings were rising 


“ominously. 


In 1825 Walker helped many 
Negroes escape to Mexico where te- 
fugee colonies were being established. 
When, in. the early 1830's, the Un- 
derground Railway began to move 
scores of slaves to freedom on its 
humanitarian lines, Walker became 
a conductor who helped to keep the 
tracks clear and the passengers safe. 

But he gained national promi- 
mence and a niche in history as a 
result of his trip to Florida in 1838. 
Turning his back upon the sea 
Walker moved his family to Florida 
and entered railroad construction 
work. There were many Negroes in 
his labor crews, chattels lent out for 
hire by their masters. 

Walker soon made friends with his 
slave workers. He treated them with 
a kindness and consideration they 
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had never before known. He let them 
eat with him, pray with him. 

It is not surprising that these men 
came to discuss their intimate prob- 
lems with Walker and to talk of 
their hopes and ambitions with him. 
Nor is it surprising that, when seven 
slaves told him they were planning 
an escape, Walker offered to help 
them. 

This was is 1844. Walker ob- 
tained a small open boat, and the 
eight of them pushed off from Pen- 
sacola, sails set for an island in the 
Bahamas 800-miles away. Here was 
free land where these slaves could 
drop their shackles forever and begin 
new lives, 

The little vessel successfully got 
away from the Florida capes. Then 
misfortune fell with the blinding rays 
of the beating sun. Walker, unaccus- 
tomed to such heat, suffered a sun- 
stroke. The other occupants of the 
tiny craft were terror-stricken. They 
thought Walker dead and covered 
him with canvas. They knew nothing 
whatsoever about navigation. They 
could not man the sails. They could 
only sit in fear and let the boat wal- 
low helplessly. 

Finally the drifting boat was over- 
taken by a wrecking sloop whose 
master rescued them, not because he 
wished to spare them from Davy 
Jone’s locker but because he wanted 
the $1700 reward offered for their 
safe return. Walker and the slaves 
were taken prisoner and landed at 
Key West. 

Walker was thrown in jail for 
several days, with little food and no 
comfort. Then he was placed in the 
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hold of the U.S.S. General Taylor 
and chained near the steam boilers 
during the six-day voyage to Pensa- 
cola where he was to stand trial for 
abducting slaves. 

Sheriff's deputies had to protect 
Walker from the huge mob that met 
the Taylor when it docked at Pensa- 
cola. He was hurried to prison and 
there chained to the floor for four 
months before his trial was called. 
Suffering and illness reduced him to 
a living skeleton. 

The newspapers warned their read- 
ers of a stern verdict: it was likely 
the courts would make an example 
of Walker. And the newspaper pre- 
dictions were correct. Walker was 
fined $600 for each of the seven 
slaves he aided, sentenced to one year 
in prison for each. He was taken 
to a pillory near a public highway and 
for one hour was subjected to a rain 
of rotten eggs hurled by a person 


whom has been described as a ‘‘rene- 


gadée Northerner.’ Then, in a final 
act of utter humiliation, he was re- 
turned to his cell where his right 
arm was lashed to the bars while the 
letters were branded on his 
hand. 
Walker languished in prison for 
11 months. Then abolitionists from 
the North paid his heavy fines and 
succeeded in having the remainder 
of the sentence, six years in prison, 
waived. Free once more, Walker 
travelled North where he joined 
forces with the abolitionists and lec- 
tured for several years throughout 
the Midwest. The letters burned on 
his skin came to mean ‘‘Slave Saver,’ 
and they served to inflame the minds 
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of his listeners against slavery as 
they had once fiercely seared his flesh. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, one of 
the most articulate of the thousands 
upon thousands who were shocked 
by the inhuman treatment accorded 
Walker, wrote his poem “The Man 
with the Branded Hand” in 1844, 
and this, too, helped Walker to 
achieve much success with his lec- 
tures. 

In 1850 Walker moved to Michi- 
gan, taking a farm on the outskirts 
of Muskegon. An account he had 
written of his experiences enjoyed 
wide popularity when published in 
Boston, but gradually he retired from 
public view. Others had taken up 


the battle for freedom, and he had 
earned a rest. 

After Walker’s death, a monv. 
mental shaft was erected over his 
grave by Photius Fish, a U. S. Navy 
chaplain and abolitionist. On_ this 
monument appear a replica of Walk. 
er’s branded hand and this verse 
from Whittier’s poem: 


Then lift that manly hand, 
Bold ploughman of the wave; 
Its branded palm shall prophesy, 
' Salvation to the slave. 

Hold up its firewrought language, 
That whoso reads may feel 

His heart swell strong within him, 
His sinews changed to steel. 
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NEW MINISTER in a small Southern town, meeting 

a woman member of his congregation after he had had 

the pulpit for a month, wanted to know what she thought of 
his sermons. 

“Wonderful,” she replied with enthusiasm. ‘““You know, 

we didn’t know what sin was until you came here.” 
Jack Atkins 

HE SUNDAY SCHOOL lesson was on ‘‘God's Little Helpers.’ Said the teacher, 

: “What do you children do to help at home?’ One little fellow replied earnestly, ‘I 
always run and get daddy the whiskey when he gets home.” : 

International Journal of Religious Education 


A PARISHIONER was telling his minister that he had finally got religion. The 
minister probed, ‘‘And are you going to put aside sin?” 
“Yes, sir, I've already done so.” 

“And are you going to be good to your neighbor?” 

“I will, sir, I certainly will.” 

“And will you pay up all your debts?” 

The convert looked aghast. 

“Now see here,” he cried, ‘you're not talking religion now; you're talking business!” 

Rotarian 


* * 


wits the five-year-old returned home from Sunday School after being told the 
story of the Crucifixion, he asked his parents: “Who did it, the Republicans or the 
Democrats ?” 
Des Moines Register 
* * 
T= COLLECTION PLATE was missing at a Talledega, Ala., inde a a hat was 
passed in its place. 

As it passed from hand to hand, the hat was greeted with giggles and red faces. When 
the-minister examined the hat he found it contained a card with the owner's name and the 
admonition: “Like hell it's yours. Put it back!” 

Quote 
i i BOY next door is a devilish little fellow. The other day, when I asked him 
if he said his prayers before eating, he replied, “I don’t have to. My mother is a 
good cook.” 
Mundo Argentino 
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Reprinted from New Yorker 


OHN H. SHAW, the Consul 
General of Ethiopia in New 
York, announced recently the 

opening of an international competi- 
tion for the design of an imperial 
palace to be built in Addis Ababa. 
There’s to be a total of twenty thou- 
sand dollars in prizes, and the only 
restriction on any architects or engi- 
neers who may wish to compete is 
that ‘the palace ensemble shall be 
of a sober and majestic style,” be- 
fitting a dynasty that ‘‘draws its 
origins from King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba.” 

This exhilarating news was the oc- 
casion of our paying a call on Mr. 
Shaw at his office, at 78 Water Street 
—the first since 1935, just after he’d 
received his consular commission. 
The purpose of our visit at that time 


By permission.. Copyright, 1948 


African kingdom is not ready 
to entertain any visitors 


was to hand him fifteen dollars, 
which some readers had asked us to 
forward to Ethiopia as their contti- 
bution to its defense against the Ital- 
ian invaders. Shaw, who is a small, 
spry man, seemed to us little changed, 
and his consular quarters—a room 
on the ground floor of an ancient 
wooden building—only slightly dim- 
mer than before. He showed us his 
commission, tucked away behind a 
large, highly colored calendar hang- 
ing on a wall; it’s written in Amharic, 
and Shaw, a native of England and 
an American citizen, can’t read a word 
of it. 

There is now an Ethiopian Min- 
ister in Washington—Prince 
Haile Selassie, a cousin of the Em- 
peror—but during the Italian occu- 
pation Mr. Shaw was the only official 

, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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representative of the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment in this country. He went 
about making speeches and even com- 
piled and published, at his own ex- 
pense, a book of Ethiopia. He has 
made four trips there since its libera- 
tion, in 1941, and he told us that its 
government is making earnest efforts 
to rehabilitate and modernize the 
country. 

“Forty-eight per cent of the budget 
now goes for education,” he said, 
“but the lack of teachers is a major 
difficulty. The Italians shot most of 
the educated Ethiopians they could 
find. You can’t make new teachers 
overnight.” 

Shaw has spent a good part of the 
past year explaining to would-be 
tourists why they can’t visit Ethiopia. 
Most of them decided they wanted 
to go there after reading an article 
in the Reader’s Digest entitled “Land 
of the Fabulous Frontier’ and begin- 
ning, “A fabulous new vacationland 
will be yours in 1948.” The sad 
fact is, Shaw said, that at present only 
businessmen are being granted visas 
to Ethiopia. The government would 
like nothing better than to welcome 
tourists to its mineral springs and big- 
game regions, but although it is 
building a modern hotel, as yet it 
has practically no accommodations. 

Compared to Addis Ababa, New 
York doesn’t know what a housing 
shortage is. The Digest article said 
that things were so cheap over there 
that fine leopard skins were selling 
for a few cents apiece; actually, 
they've never been so dear before, 
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and other things are priced in pro- 
portion. 

Business people, too, appear to 
have acquired some fairly odd notions 
about Ethiopian life. A couple of 
weeks ago, a man wrote Shaw asking 
for a list of all the big department 
stores in Addis Ababa. Another man 
requested a list of all the daily news- 
papers. ‘‘As it happens, there is but 
one department store,” Shaw said, 
“and the only newspaper in the whole 
country, the Ethiopia Herald, is theo- 
retically a weekly, but I doubt that 
it comes out that often.” 

Shaw first went to Ethiopia thirty 

years ago, as a trader, swapping 
calico for hides; he has been there 
so much since, off and on, that he 
now considers it another home. It is 
one of his duties as Consul General 
to protect the interests of Ethiopian 
citizens in this country. At the mo- 
ment, this means keeping in touch 
with some fifty students attending 
American universities. ‘I make sure 
they get on the right trains when 
they leave town,’ Shaw said, “and 
write them an occasional letter to 
buoy them up. -They’re awfully 
young, and they’re apt to get home- 
sick for the old country every once 
in a while.” 
- Aside from the students, Shaw 
knows of only half a dozen Ethi- 
opians in this country, all long-time 
residents. As he has heard from none 
of them in quite a while, he assumes 
that their interests haven’t been im- 
perilled. One of them is, or was, a 
redcap at Pennsylvania Station. 
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COOL BREEZE and MANTECA by Dizzy 
Gillespie (RCA). Cool Breeze, a 
Dameron-Gillespie composition, is 
good, big band bebop, featuring bop 
vocals by Dizzy and Number 1 bopper 
vocalist, Kenny Hagood. Manteca, 

the backing, points up the rhumba-type 

bebop of drummer Chano Pozo. Definite- 
ly best sweet bebop Dizzy has recorded. 

I'M LOOKING FOR LOVE and HUGGIN’ 
BUG by Johnny Moore's Three Blazers 
(Exclusive)... Provocative and sooth- 
ing little ditties that Moore’s fans will 
like. They, of course, have that de- 
cidedly lazy quality always found on 

his records. 


TOODLE-00 and BAGDAD BE-BOP by 
Joe Lutcher (Capitol). Toodle-oo is 
pleasant, and Bagdad with its Song of 
India beat has a plaintive quality that 
is really interesting. 

LITTLE GIRL and BABY, BABY, ALL THE 
TIME by The King Cole Trio (Cap- 
itol). Chalk up another hit for the 
King. Nat couldn’t have picked a 
nicer tune than Girl for his vocal 
caressing. His jivin’ around with 

Baby is okay, too. 

LOVE ME OR LET ME BE and FACING 
LIFE by Washboard Sam (RCA). 
Quite a bit of interesting rhythm to 
Sam's washboard and his depressing, 
raucous blues chant. Nothing gay, or 
light, or lovely about either. 

-SUNDAY IN OLD SANTA FE and CIELITO 
LINDO by Andy Russell (Capitol). 
Paul Weston, featuring a Latin 
rhythm, backs these two medium 
tempoed numbers that are right down 
Andy's vocal alley. 

extremely pleasant listening, especially 

the old favorite, Cielito Lindo. 
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Both sides are / 
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DON’T BE SO MEAN TO ME, BABY and 
JUST A SHADE ON THE BLUE SIDE 
by Peggy Lee (Capitol). Both are 
rather dull and uninteresting and 
definitely not a credit to her or Dave 
Barbour. 

SOMETIMES I’M HAPPY and IT’S MAD, 
MAD, MAD by Lena Horne (MGM). 
Lush and lively warbling done with 
the intimacy and feeling that makes — 

j you want to hear more. Both sides 

are equally good. 

WHY DID SHE LEAVE ME and MR. HIGH- 

WAY MAN by Little Eddie Boyd 

(RCA). Unpolished and amateurish 

blues disc falls short in everyway. 

¢ Both sides get the booby of the month. 


RUB A DUB and STOP BREAKING DOWN 

ri) by Sonny Boy Williamson (RCA). 

Hardly the kind of blues singing that 

causes a stir in the musical world, but 

§ his efforts are not entirely lost. In 
Dub and Stop, his harmonica and 

singing, if you can call it that, are enter- 

taining in an amusing way. 

AH, BUT IT HAPPENS and FOR ALL WE 
KNOW by Freddie Slack (Capitol). 
Light, straight tunes, with no fanfare 
in any direction leave much room for 
improvement, but they're worth lis- 
tening to. The lyrics are nice, the 

singing is nice, and Buddy Coles nicely 

conducts the orchestra. 

BLUEBIRD OF HAPPINESS and LILACS 
IN THE RAIN by The Duke Groner 
Trio (Aristocrat). Both these roman- 
tic old ballads are handled nicely by 
this not-so-well-known group. Theit 
clever styling and competent arrang- 

ing merits some attention and watching 

by the old timers. Horace Palm does the 
vocalizing quite competently on both. 
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University of Denver survey 
queries students to find dimensions 
of the ‘Negro’s place’ 


By Mark Harris 


HE NEGRO’S “place” is a 
Taine all colored people are sup- 
posed to have, something they're 
supposed to stay in and something 
they're not supposed to forget. 

But it’s awful vague. 

So one day some of the people in 
the psychology department at the Uni- 
versity of Denver decided they'd try 
to measure it, to see how long, how 
high and how deep “‘place”’ is. 


MARK HARRIS is the author of a 
novel, Trumpet to the’ World, and an as- 
Sociate editor of NEGRO DIGEsT. 
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Of course, since they’re professors, 
they call it by a special fancy name— 
“social distance’’ and ‘“‘scale of be- 
liefs.” 

Their yardstick took the form of a 
question-answer sheet which they sub- 
mitted to scores of white students. 
The interesting results reflect the 
sentiments and beliefs of white col- 
lege students between the ages of 18 
and 30, natives of all the 48 states, 
and students of everything from 
homemaking to philosophy. 

No names were used, so students 
answered with a maximum of honesty. 
The results, tabulated below, show 
answers only in terms of yes, no, 


‘ agree and disagree. There were many 


“undecided” and ‘‘don’t know” re- 
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sponses, indicating that many whites 
are still far from certain what the 
Negro’s ‘‘place’’ is—if he has one. 
All figures are computed on a percen- 
tile basis. Here they are: 


ON THE JOB 

1. It is fair for an employer to give 
preference to a white -person over a 
colored person of equal abilify. 73 per 
cent disagree, only 3 agree. 

2. Negroes should not be allowed 
into jobs where they could be the 
bosses of white people. 58 per cent 
disagree, 5 per cent agree. Here we 
enter an area of closer comparison be- 
tween whites and Negroes, thus the 
15 per cent drop in the progressive 
vote. 

3. Negroes should not try to get 
white people's jobs in department 
stores. Competition Only 35 disagree, 
30 per cent agree 


SEGREGATION 

4. A Negro cannot enjoy the same 
type of entertainment as a white per- 
son, so he should go to his own place 
of amusement. 48 disagree, 46 per 
cent agree. It's got the experts 
stumped, especially since the 46 per 
cent attend university functions at 
which they find Negroes apparently 
enjoying the same things whites en- 
joy. 

5. Negroes should have their own 
churches. 43 no, 25 yes. 

6. When Negro and white students 
go to segregated schools there should 
be no city-wide student council with 
Negro and white representation. 78 
per cent disagree, 3 agree. 

7. Negroes should be allowed to go 
anywhere white people go. 43 per 
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cen no, 30 yes. The word “any. 
where”’ was responsible for the sharp 
drop in liberal sentiment; 27 per cen 
want more time to think it over. They 
weren't sure about swimming pools, 
dance halls. ’ 


DEMOCRACY 

8. The FEPC brought democratic 
ideals nearer to realization. 43 no, 28 
yes. 

9. Because some Negroes are bribed 
is no reason to restrict their right 
vote. 47 agree, 43 disagree. 

10. Even though Negroes may oui: 
number whites in certain areas ther 
should be no interference with Negn 
voting rights. 58 agree, 20 don't. 

11. The idea of keeping a Negroin 
his place is undemocratic. 58 agree, 
15 per cent do not? 

12. Would like to see a Negro be 
come President of the United States 
61 per cent would not, 25 per cent 
would. Many of the “would not’ 
respondents qualified their statement 
by adding in the margin: ‘Maybe, i! 
he were the best man running.” 

BELIEF 

13. Most Negroes don’t cam 
knives in tense situations. 62 agree 
but 15 per cent think Negroes catty 
knives everywhere they go. 

14. Saying that a Negro is dirty 
just an excuse for not sitting next lo 
him on the street-car. 70 say yes, 17 
say no. 

15. Negroes have a body odo 
which makes them offensive to whit 
people. 15 per cent say yes, but 6 
per cent can’t smell anything; 16 pe 
cent aren’t sure whether they smel 
anything or not. 
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' 16. If Negroes were treated as 
equals they wouldn't go around 
stabbing people any more than white 
people do. A bad, leading question, 
and the results don’t mean much. 
But just for the record: 35 per cent 
agree, 40 disagree. 

17, Body odor is just an excuse for 
keeping Negroes out of theaters and 
movies. You'd expect the answer to 
check with Question 14, but it doesn’t. 
53 agree, 35 don’t. Analysts agree 
that the reason for the difference is 
that “theaters and movies’ are more 
“social” than the street-car. 

18. The morals of the average Ne- 
gro are pretty much the same as that 
of the average white. 40 agree, 17 
don't. 

19. Would confide my personal 
problems to a Negro. 70 per cent 
would, 25 wouldn’t. An old, old mis- 
conception: ‘You can always tell your 
problems to a Negro.” 


RACE PRIDE 

20. A few Negroes in artistic and 
professional fields may equal whites, 
but never surpass them. 53 per cent 
disagree (that is, believe Negroes can 
surpass whites), 15 per cent agree. 

21. Would mind acknowledging 
that one of my great-great-grand- 
parénts was part Negro. Only 27 per 
cent are as brave as Neil Kingsblood, 
46 per cent didn’t like the idea at all. 

22. Would not like to have a rela- 
live of mine working as a servant in a 
Negro home. 45 per cent agree, 35 
per cent say it would be all right. 


BOY MEETS GIRL 
23. White women are just as safe 
with Negro men as with white men. 
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59 per cent don’t think so, only 5 per 
cent do, while 36 per cent are un- 
decided. 

24. Negroes are.so emotional that 
white women naturally fear them. 50 
per cent disagree, 45 agree. Only 5 
per cent were without opinions on this 
touchy question. 

25. A white girl should accept or 
refuse a dance with a Negro on the 
same grounds she would accept or re- 
fuse a white boy. The replies to this 
were the reverse of those to the pre- 
ceding question: 50 yes, 45 no, 5 
per cent still standing on the dance 
floor undecided. 

26. Would be willing to have a 
distant relative marry a Negro. The 
danger point. 85 per cent no, 8 per 
cent yes. Marrying a Negro is worse 
than being a Negro. (See Question 
21.) 


SOCIAL EQUALITY 

27. It would be foolish to lose the 
good will of one’s neighbors by in- 
viting a Negro to one’s home. 52 pet 
cent don’t think it would be foolish, 
13 do. 

28. Would mind having as a gym 
locker partner. 75 no, 20 yes. 

29. Would accept an invitation to 
a party given by a Negro. 65 would, 
30 would not. 

30. Would not mind receiving a 
blood transfusion from a Negro. 85 
per cent would take the needed blood, 
10 per cent would die first (or so they 
say.) 

31. Would not mind my mother 
staying in a hotel that rented rooms to 
Negroes. 90 per cent would not mind, 
7 per cent would. 


32. Would choose for a close 
friend. 60 per cent would, 39 per cent 
woulc not. The 60 per cent ‘knew 
intimately” an average of 3-4 Negro 
individuals. The 40 per cent knew 
an average of 0-1 Negro individuals. 

33. Would invite a Negro to go to 
the movies with me. 58 would, 21 
would not. 

34. Would go to a movie with a 
Negro if invited. Half would, half 
wouldn't. 

35. Would visit his (or her) home. 
70 would, 20 would not. 

36. Would suggest a Negro as a 
member of my church. 90 would, 
none refused, but 10 per cent couldn't 
decide. 

37. Would accept an appropriate 
gift from. 79 would, only 4 would 
never look a gift horse in the mouth 
if the horse was colored. 

38. Would lend my car to a Negro. 
88 would, 8 would not. 

39. Would borrow a car from a 
Negro. Half and half. Another 
puzzler when compared with the pre- 
vious question. 

40. Would like as a room-mate. 76 
would, 15 per cent would not. 

41. Would ask a Negro to join my 
social club. 51 would, 40 would not. 
In other words, it would be all right 
to have a colored roomie as long as 
he didn’t want to join the same club. 
It doesn’t follow. But notice through- 
out that the use of the word ‘‘social” 
has the effect of wringing negative 
answers from otherwise positive per- 
sonalities. 

42. Would like to have as a next- 
door neighbor. Still shaky from the 
“social club’” question, but the affirm- 
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ative answers swing upward to 58, 
with 42 per cent dissenting. The logic 
at this point reads like this: “I like 
my room-mate fine as long as he 
doesn’t try to join my club or move 
in next door.” 

43. Would invite a Negro to 4 
party I was giving. 5O per cent would, 
40 would not. 

44. Would accept a dinner invita. 
tion from a Negro. You're not as 
likely to be seen at a dinner as ata 
party. 70 per cent yes, 16 per cent no. 

45. Would share a tent with a 
Negro on an overnight trip. If you 
go way out in the woods where no- 
body can see you it’s better yet. 79 
per cent would, 14 per cent would 
not. One respondent penned in a neat 
question: “You mean Negro man ot 
woman ?” 

And now you know as much as the 
college profs about the dimensions of 
the “‘place.” 

The professors aren’t saying much 
about what they learned, and they 
freely admit that they still don’t know 
the exact dimensions of the “‘place.” 

A few valid conclusions can, how- 
ever, be drawn, and a few suggestions 
may be made here to guide future 
attempts of a similar nature. 

First, and most disheartening, it s 
easily observable that education for 
democracy has a long way to go before 
it can claim to be the equal of edu- 
cation in general. American students 
know how to build bridges, keep busi- 
ness ledgers and diagram the plots of 
novels; they know all about Chaucet 
and the history of Portugal, and most 
of them are acquainted with the struc 
ture of the Constitution and the Bill 
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of Rights. They have learned a wealth 
of facts and figures, but they appear 
to have learned little about the deep 
meaning of democracy, liberty, equal- 
ity and fraternity. 

Look back at Question 9: here 43 
per cent of all students polled actually 
believed that because some Negroes 
are bribed the voting rights of all 
Negroes should be abridged. In the 
succeeding question one in five states 
that because Negroes outnumber 
whites in a certain area the voting 
tights of Negroes in that area should 
be suspended. 

Somewhere between babyhood and 
college-age a virulent, terrible poi- 
son has been injected into the mind of 
American youth. And the colleges 
aren't doing much to squeeze it out. 

These are college students. What 
must the attitudes be among the less 
“educated,” particularly in those 
areas where citizens have not been 
exposed to the equalitarian doctrines 
of progressive labor unions and mili- 
tant civic groups ? 

Note, too, the large percentage of 
“undecided” students. I€ is difficult 


to say whether this undecidedness is a 
good or bad sign, but it is safe to say 
that it represents the troubled con- 
science of the nation. 
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One excellent thing the po!lsters did 

was to learn the number of Negroes 
each student was “‘intimately ac- 
quainted with.” As was to be ex- 
‘pected, the more Negroes a student 
knew the more liberal were his views. 

All in all, the Denver survey is 
notable for producing at least a body 
of statistics upon which to base some 
conclusions. Prejudice is a difficult 
thing to measure, but here it has been 
done, at least within a limited frame- 
work. 

The professors showed courage in 
carrying out their program. A similar 
scientific survey was conducted last 
year at the University of New Mexico 
in an effort to measure prejudice 


against Spanish-Americans. But the 


work was discredited by a small, 
vocal, extremely conservative Spanish- 
American clique. One earnest pro- 
fessor almost lost his job and two 
serious students were severely disci- 
plined. The repercussions were felt 
in nearby Denver—400 miles north 
of the University of New Mexico, but 
not really very far away in terms of 
the wide-open West. 

Significantly, the Negro community 
of Denver made no effort to sabotage 
the survey; Negroes, it would seem, 
are anxious to get at the facts. 
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Colored majority of the world on the march 
against domination by white men 


of th 


By George Seldes 


F THE world’s two billion hu- 
man beings, the majority are 
colored, and one of the impor- 

tant stories in the world today is the 
great new revolt of the majority 
against the rule or domination of the 
white men. 

In Britain the vast unrest, the fer- 
mentation, the uprisings, the frequent 
violences, and the signs of a coming 
crisis in Asiatic and African affairs is 
recognized for what it is: the begin- 
ning of the end of white supremacy 
in the colored world. 

The liberal and labor movements 
accept this fact as historic inevitabili- 
ty. The reactionary, tory and fascist 
strata of Britain, which according to 
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certain polls now are again in the 
majority, and which include all those 
whose families have thrived on the 
exploration of the colored races, are 
making a great sensation out of the 
situation, viewing with more than the 
usual alarm the native uprisings in 
Asia and Africa, and in the colonies 
upon which the sun never sets. 

As has happened before, and in al- 
most every country, these reactionary 
elements, which control the major 
portion of the press, are trying to de- 
feat a worldwide movement which 
has been suppressed by force for gen- 
erations, by the use of the usual scare 
words. 

Every day the right wing press of 
London frightens the British people 
with stories of murder and excesses. 
Every day the violence of yellow, 
brown and black people is blamed on 
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“bandits,” on “‘terrorists,’’ on ‘‘guer- 
rillas,” and finally on “‘reds.”’ 

Conservative press headlines usual- 
ly read: ‘‘Malaya: Latest Reports,” no 
matter how sensational the reports 
themselves may be, but here are a few 
typical ones illustrating the situation: 

EX-GUERRILLAS CALLED TO 
ARMS IN MALAYA — Observer 
June 20 

MALAYAN TERRORISM—Lon- 
don Times June 23 

TERRORISM IN MALAYA — 
London Times June 24 

A sensational news item—and in- 
cidentally a fake—was a recent Lon- 
don Express headline which excited 
most of Great Britain. It said: ““BUR- 
MA GOES COMMUNIST.” Some 
of Britain’s greatest investments in 
tin, zinc and rubber are in Burma 
and Malaya, and with losses in coloni- 
al empire, in direct rule, in prestige, 
and the mounting fear that the 
Americans will take over more and 
more under the Marshall Plan, a re- 
port of Burma going Communist was 
a terrific shock. 

Like most such fake news stories 


there was indeed a grain of truth be- 


hind them. Burma, like most of the 
colored world, has felt the spirit of 
the times, and that spirit no one can 
deny is moving away from center and 
somewhere to the left. But accord- 
ing to the British Communists (who 
in England as elsewhere are the sworn 
enemies of the socialists) Burma is 
going socialist. 

The premier is Thakin Nu. He is 
asocialist. He pledged his country to 
join with all of south and east Asia 
in establishing a people’s democracy, 
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land reform, the end of colonial ex 
ploitation by foreign capital, mainly 
British. But, writes a special corre- 
spondent just returned from Burma, 
when Thakin Nu signed the Anglo- 
Burmese treaty (giving considerable 
concessions to foreign capital; retain- 
ing British officers for training the 
army) and when he used police and 
soldiers to break up strikes and keep 
down peasant demonstrations, he was 
no longer acceptable to the extreme 
Left. 

Last March the Peasants Congress 
was attended by 200,000, more than 
20,000 having traveled barefoot for 
as many as 75 miles. They are the 
backbone of the leftist movement, 
just as they were the backbone of the 
resistance movement which fought 
the Japanese. Their placards at this 
congress read: “This is fake inde- 
pendence” and “Don’t bluff us” and 
charged the Thakin Nu government 
with being “‘representatives of the 
landlords and capitalists.” 

This may, of course, be the reason 
the premier made the statement which 
the Express (the yellow Hearst-type 
paper of London) headlined as “Bur- 
ma Goes Communist.’” The Burmese 
are far more Left than their present 
regime. Premier Nu, therefore, has 
proposed the formation of a United 
Leftist Party which would include al- 
most everyone, even the two rival 
communist parties which now exist in 
his country, under a “local version of 
Marxist doctrine.” 

Thakin Nu, who is only 42, is 
described as a poet and dreamer who 
wanted to keep out of politics, into 
which he was swept in Burma’s first 
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‘big political event, the breakaway 

from India in 1936. Since then he 
has tried to combine the teachings of 
Karl Marx and Buddha. Many re- 
forms have been carried out through 
a new constitution which defines the 
state as the ultimate owner of all the 
land, and gives it power to expropri- 
ate private industry, nationalize the 
nation’s economy—''‘communism 
without the communists,” according 
to the News Review. 

This policy, however, seems to 
please noone. The conservative Lon- 
don Times, the socialist Tribune, and 
the communist Daily Worker agree 
on one thing for once: that the Bur- 
ma policy won't work out. Burma 
will have to choose between the East 
and West. 

Africa, like Asia, is feeling the 
pull, fundamental and overwhelming, 
towards the Left. But while Euro- 
pean colonial powers have had to give 
up much of Asia and are beginning 
to write off that continent as a source 
of billions of dollars, pounds, florins 
and francs made out of the sweat and 


blood of natives, they still have hopes 


of profiting in Africa. 

The three important world devel- 
opments on that continent are: 

1. A vast scheme to industrialize 
Africa, using native labor for about a 
shilling to a quarter a day. 

2. The installation of an anti- 
Negro (and incidentally anti-Semit- 
ic) Nazi type of government in South 
Africa. 

3. An “Africa for the Africans” 
movement led by African patriots 
aimed at complete freedom from 
white rule and exploitation. 
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The industrialization scheme actu- 
ally has two angles: one fascist, one 
liberal. The fascists and reactionaries 
in the colonial powers—Britain, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Italy, France, Portu- 
gal, Spain—would impose nothing 
less than peonage on the entire con- 
tinent, after exploring and ascertain- 
ing the vast mineral deposits, and, : 
tablishing the plants for exploiting 
them. 

At his very first meeting after he 
was released from prison, Sir Oswald 
Mosley, head of the British black- 
shirts, told his audience Britain was 
in a decline no matter what party was 
in power, and proposed a way by 
which his country would again be- 
come the world’s greatest and richest 
power: the exploitation of the natural 
resources and manpower of Africa. 

“Britain exhausted herself before 
the real fight began,” he said, “and 
today America faces Russian com- 
munism across the prostrate body of 
this country, in a struggle to preserve 
the remnants of Western civilization. 
If that clash comes, everything must 
be subordinated to victory.” 

In launching his Union Movement 
(the new name for fascism) Mosley 
predicted a new civilization and a new 
force equalling or surpassing any in 
the world. All Britain had to do was 
exploit Africa. The raw materials 
and the cheapest labor in the world 
were there, he said. 

“Is it an alluring prospect,” asked 
Mosley, “to devote a lifetime of enet- 
gy and every stake of fortune to the 
development of Africa in order to end 
up under the government of the Ju- 


Ju men? Deliberately I postulate 
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new principle of trusteeship in Afri- 
ca: the trusteeship on behalf of White 
civilization. Our duty is not to pre- 


serve jungles for natives but to devel- 


op rich lands for Europeans.” 

In France the African exploitation 
movement is led by a much more re- 
liable and important figure than the 
fascist Mosley. Jacques Soustelle was 
alormer liberal, a scholar, a writer, 
and today, as secretary of De Gaulle’s 
RPF (Rally of the French People), he 
is known as the “eminence grise’’ or 
the real mind behind the DeGaullist 
movement—which while only reac- 
tionary up to now may at any moment 
become the fascist party of France. 

“Africa will perhaps be, at the end 
of this century and the beginning of 
the next, what America was in the 
19th Century,”’ Soustelle wrote (Terre 
dEurope,) advocating a great Afri- 
an development scheme which 
would repay France as the opening 
of the West after the gold rush made 
the United States a great nation. 

Another advocate of the African 
lution to European decay is Ken- 
nth de Courcy, British journalist who 
publishes the newsletter ‘Intelligence 
Digest Review’’ which is reactionary, 
lans to the fascist side. He pro- 
poses that the U. S. join Britain and 
other colonial empires in a triple 
plan: restitution of China (under a 
lascist regime) ; restitution of a Ger- 
mn nation; and development of 
Aftica. “The first and most impor- 
unt project would be the creation of 
i African development company,” 

suggested de Courcy. 

Meanwhile, in South Africa, the 

Victory of Dr. Daniel Francois Malan 
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over Field Marshal Smuts has already 
resulted in actions against labor and 
the native population which even the 
conservatives here call fascism. 

In Prime Minister Malan’s cabinet 
are: Native Affairs Minister Jansen 
who favors uniting the white sections 
(British and Afrikaners) “against the 
black menace; Defense Minister 
Erasmus, former director of anti- 
colored, anti-Semitic newspaper Die 
Kruithoring; Labor Minister Schoe- 
man who opposes Negro and other 
non-white membership in trades un- 
ions; Agriculture Minister Le Roux 
whose policy is using Negro labor for 
white profits; Justice Minister Swart, 
director of a Nationalist newspaper 
chain favoring white supremacy; 
Minister of Lands Strydom, violently , 
anti-British, anti-Jewish and anti-col- 
or, and chairman of the Nationalist 
journal Die Transvaler. 

Malan’s first act to receive British 
attention was the freeing of the Nazi 
traitors and spies who had previously 
been condemned to death, later to life 
imprisonment. Best known is Robey 
Leibbrandt, former South African 
heavyweight champion who attended 
the Olympics in Germany in 1936. 
He stayed over, became a Hitler spy, 
returned to his native land in a U- 
boat, and was caught. 

While this item attracted great 
press attention, no space was given 
the very next day to a much more sig- 
nificant action: Labour Minister 
Schoeman announced that the Smuts 
bill to recognize African Trades 
Unions was being dropped; all train- 
ing of Negroes as artisans must be 
stopped; and no Europeans would be 
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allowed to remain in unions in which 
there were non-Europeans. 

Two days later Interior Minister 
Doenges took action practically clos- 
ing South Africa to British immigra- 
tion. He-~favored immigrants “most 
likely to fit into the pattern of the 
Union,” adding that outstanding men 
from Germany would be encouraged, 
whereas Jews and their relatives, resi- 
dent or arriving, would no longer 
have an easy time getting citizenship. 

The alarm in Britain affects all 
sorts, from those who sent their 
money to South Africa or invested in 
African stocks, to those who had 
hoped to emigrate. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s reactionary Daily Express has 
made a first survey of how the Malan 
administration is working. It reports 
that fascism is just around the cor- 
ner. Jews are hounded. The traitor 
Leibbrand is applauded in the streets. 

“You have here a country that is 
turning harder and more ruthlessly 
to reaction than anywhere else in the 
world, one country that has officially 
written sacialism and intolerance into 
the statute—a policy of political des- 
pair if ever there was one,” states the 
survey. 


Many of the ruling party are mem. 
bers of the fascist Broederbond and 
allied to the Ossewabrandwag, anti- 
British, anti-Semitic, anti-African 


groups committed precisely to the 


principles of life as laid down in so 
many words by the late Adolf Hitler. 

“Recall that official government 
native policy now proposes to turn 
an already rigid and restrictive legis- 
lation into a vicious and unparalleled 
tyranny. 

“This is Nationalist South Africa 
. From today state employees are 
entitled to become fascists . . . 

“The big interests—nowhere big- 
ger, nowhere more interested—are 
genuinely scared that aggressive do- 
mestic nationalism may interfere with 
a prosperity that is tied up with inter- 
national good will.” The Express 
hopes business interests will win out 
and liberalize the regime. The fall of 
the Smuts government, it states, was 
due to the, fact the 21/4, million whites 
are ‘ridden by a national neurosis” of 
fear of the 8,000,000 colored people 
who, Smuts suggested, might have 
some very limited rights given them. 

Copyright, In Fact (August 16, 1948) 
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Grim jobless days gave couple 
their big chance to go into business 
and make quick success 

of piping hot lunches 


In A Lunchbox 


By Elisabeth F. Smith 


667-0 YOU know how we started 
D this business?”” George Tony 
asked as we talked together in 
their cozy and attractive little home 
near Hyannis on Cape Cod—he and 
his wife, Florence, and I. Then he 
answered himself. ‘“‘By listening,” 
he said. 

A light shown in his eyes as he 
told me the story of how a lost job 
proved to be the open door to a 
thriving, ever-growing business—a 
unique business not like any other 
George and Florence had ever heard 
of, built around a very special kind 
of barbecue sandwich—the best you 
can imagine and not sold from a road- 
side stand or a restaurant along a busy 
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Condensed from Christian Science Monitor’ 


city street, but delivered to you wher- 
ever you are. That is, if you are 
fortunate enough to be near Hyannis. 

Back in the 1930's, George and 
Florence needed jobs and needed 
them badly. Circumstances had 
changed for the fine family who had 
employed them for a number of years 
as cook and maid in their Cape Cod 
and Georgia homes. The Tonys had 
just finished building their own lovely 
and well planned little house in a 


_woodsy secluded section overlooking 


Fawcett Pond on the edge of Hyannis. 
Much love and hope had been put 
into this home, and they both wanted 
very much to keep it and to enjoy it 
together. Capable as they are, jobs 


* == 


were usually available, but it meant 
a summer job here and a winter job 
there. And most of the time, they 
were not together, but had to live 
here and there wherever their work 
might take them. 

There were times of discourage- 
ment, but if you knew George and 
Florence Tony you would know that 
almost always their spirits were on 
the credit side of the ledger. Finally 
in the fall of 1936 not even a seasonal 
job came their way and, by January, 
1937, they were faced with grim 
necessity. 

During these lean. years, they had 
been listening—listening to every 
constructive idea for service that pre- 
sented itself to them.. In their ex- 


tremity, they took an inventory of 


what they “had in the house.” 

They knew they could cook, and 
they knew people liked what they 
cooked. They knew they were not 
afraid of hard work, and it was their 
desire to use the talents which were 
theirs in the best way they could. 
They also knew that they wanted 
work that would enable them to main- 
tain their home together. 

George had worked out an unusual 
and very delicious recipe for barbecue 
sauce to be used with pork, and they 
could make hot rolls which would 
melt in your mouth. George saw the 


possibility of combining the two as a. 


sandwich, and one morning he de- 
cided to take a basketful into town 
and see if he could sell them. That's 
how it all started. 

Huge piping-hot barbecued pork 
sandwiches ‘were packed in a large 
basket well insulated with snowy 
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white sailcloth, and George started 
off. He went to all kinds of offices— 
those of doctors, lawyers and busi- 
nessmen, to town offices, and to 
garages, beauty shops, banks, retail 
stores. The warmth of his smile and 
the quiet of his deep rich voice must 
have melted every bit of resistance 
to his unusual idea, for he never met 
with a single rebuff. 

Not every one bought, but every- 
one was kind and interested. And 
enough people were willing to try 
his wares that day so that he took 
home $5.00. The next day he went 
out again, and that time he brought 
in $6.00. The next day it was $7.00, 
and it has been growing ever since. 

It was not long before they added 


' chicken to the list, using some of the 


wonderful smothered chicken left 
from that cooked for their own din- 
ner, and then heated in the barbecue 
sauce—a quarter of a chicken in each 
sandwich. It, too, was a success. 

Since then the menu has gradually 
increased to include some sandwiches 
that are not barbecued; such as tuna 
fish, lobster, turkey, ham, chicken 
salad, etc. They are all made with 
the delectable hot rolls. For dessert 
there are baskets of flaky apple and 
mince turnovers, spice cake, and 
doughnuts. There are also huge jugs 
of hot beverages. 

The business grew so rapidly that 
the family kitchen was soon too small, 
and a special kitchen was set up in 
the basement. Later this was doubled 
in size and is a picture of immaculate 
order, intelligent planning, and mod- 
ern equipment, with its huge stove, 
work tables, refrigerators, etc. 
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At present George and another man 
make two trips daily through Hyan- 
nis with large baskets loaded with all 
the good things they make. The first 
trip starts at 8:30 in the morning and 
is mostly for those who begin their 
day's work very early, often without 
breakfast. 

Doughnuts are particularly popu- 
lar during this trip which lasts until 
11 o'clock. The second trip is from 
11:30 to 1 o'clock, and supplies hun- 
dreds of lunches—some on regular 
order. 

The heavy wax paper in which 
everything is wrapped and the sail- 
cloth which lines the baskets keep 
things good and hot. In fact, if there 
is anything left—which is rare—it 
is still hot when it arrives back in the 
basement kitchen. 

The increase in business has been 


so great that at this time between 25° 


and 35 dozen sandwiches are sold 
each day, besides all the other things. 
Supplies are now bought wholesale 
and there are three assistants. 
Within recent years picnic tables 
have been placed here and there 
among the tall pines and colorful 
gardens on the Tony lawn, a spacious 
and velvety lawn which slopes gently 
down to the edge of a pond. This 
gives those who wish an opportunity 
to come and have their sandwiches 
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right there. They are served picnic 
style any time of day and any day of 
the week. It is a perfect spot for a 
quiet peaceful lunch out of doors. 
Others drop in for sandwiches to 
take to the beach, to their own favor- 
ite picnic spot, and even to picnic 
tables in their own back yards. It is 
a satisfying way for the housekeeper 
to have a picnic, and the sandwiches 
are so big and substantial, they serve 
amply for either lunch or supper. 
During the war, George went to 
Camp Edwards each day for six years. 
In the beginning he sold from his 
car. But soon both officers and en- 
listed men welcomed him so warmly, 
the commanding officer had a booth 
set up for him, and the men never 
let him go home with anything un- 
sold, no matter how much he brought. 
George and Florence Tony are off 
the beaten track, but it is well worth- 
while not to miss them. One of their 
small signs is on the left side of the 
road going from Route 28 to Hyan- 
nis, and practically anyone who lives 
nearby can tell you how to find them. 
If you don’t like things too pep- 
pery, be sure to say so when you 
order. Otherwise, the sandwiches will 
be most ‘powerful’ hot, both literally 
and figuratively. 


Copyright, Christian Science Monitor 
(August 23, 1948) 
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How a shipload of Negroes paid with their lives 
to keep a slave runner out of a dungeon 


By Alex Washington 


ARRO STOOD in the bow of 
H the clipper brig, his legs 
braced against the rolling of 
the deck, with the big ax in his hands 
waiting for the signal. For as long 
as he had been first mate of the Bril- 
lante he had obeyed Captain Homans 
without question, but now he felt 
doubt. Something in his warm Span- 
ish nature rebeled at the cold, cal- 
culating character of his English 
skipper. Yet it was precisely this 
~ trait that made Captain Homans the 
most successful slaver on the high 
seas. Harro glanced back over his 
shoulder to where the steely-eyed cap- 
tain stood amidship, his bulldog jaw 
thrust out to meet the slight breeze 
that had beguf to rise. 
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The Day 


600 Slaves 


Were 


Drowned 


The year was 1830 and under Cap- 
tain Homans’ command, the slave 
ship Brillante had already made a for- 
tune for the two men who owned 
her, an Englishman and a Spaniard, 
both living in luxury in tropic Ha- 
vana. In ten trips, Homans had landed 
5,000 Negroes in Cuba. Considering 
the fact that the Brillante was built to 
carry 600 slaves in her hold, Homans’ 
losses had been remarkably light. 
For one thing, his ship had _ never 
been captured and his precious cargo 
never confiscated. To press charges 
against a suspected slaver in those 
days, he had to be apprehended and 
evidence—in the form of live slaves 
—obtained. 

So far, the salty sea dog had evaded 
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capture, had out-sailed and out-man- 
euvered the swiftest men-of-war in 
the British and American navies. 
Homans’ tough crew was made up of 
sea-bitten Spaniards like Harro the 
mate, most of them ex-pirates and as 
desperate as their skipper. With the 
10 guns the Brillante carried, they 
cut the hull of an attacking English 
brig-of-war in two at the water line, 
riddled the rigging with so much shot 
she was abandoned and soon sank. 
An English sloop-of-war attempted to 
carry the slave vessel with boats, and 
the British seamen were slaughtered 
by the Brillante’s bloodthirsty crew. 
No ship afloat could overtake the 
Brillante, for she was equipped with 
30 sweeps, long heavy oars which 
propelled her when the wind was low 
and other ships becalmed. 

Yet, this day in 1830, as Harro 
the first mate stood in the bow, things 
were not going smoothly for the 
Brillante. She had taken on a cargo 
of slaves as usual, but hardly had the 
African coastline merged with the 
horizon, than sharp-eyed Captain 
Homans saw that he was entrapped. 
Four cruisers, three of them English 
and one American, had been laying 
in wait for him and escape was im- 
possible; the warships were deployed 
in such a manner that in running 
away from one, the Brillante would 
come within reach of another. 


Night was falling, and as Homans . 


silently regarded his pursuers, the 
wind died away leaving the craft 
motionless on the waters, her sails 
flapping idly. “This will not do,” 
growled Homans, knocking the ash 
from his cigar. He had turned to 
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Harro: “Their boats will be down 
upon me before I am ready for the 
visit.” The Spanish mate recalled 
vividly the evil smile that crept across 
the captain’s face, but he still was 
unaware of Homans’ plan as he 
strained his ears for the command he 
had been alerted for. 

Meanwhile, the captain had or- 
dered a dozen sweeps into action and 
the vessel glided slowly through the 
water. He shouted more commands 
and the crew went to work. The cable 
attached to the heaviest anchor was 
taken outside the hawser hole and 
carried around the rail of the brig. 
It ran from the bow, aft around the 
stern, then forward on the other side. 
The hatches then were ripped off, and 
the chained slaves were passed up on 
deck. As they came into the fresh, 
cool air from the hellish heat of the 
hold, the Negroes seemed to come 
alive again. Now that they had been 
released from the dark dampness be- 
low decks, perhaps they even thought 


.they were about to be set free. Watch- 


ing the unbounded joy of the still- 
manacled blacks, Harro wondered 
how long it would be before Cap- 
tain Homans’ diabolical plan—what- 
ever it was—would strike terror in 
the hearts of the captives. 

He had not long to wait. Without 
a word, the slaves were led to the 
side and forced to bend over the rail. 
The irons which bound their wrists 
were fastened securely to the links in 
the heavy chain that encircled the 
rail on the outside. It was slow 
work, but the crew toiled feverishly 
and at the end of four hours, 600 
frightened Africans, men and wom- 


en, were bending over the rail of the 
brig in a painful position, bound by 
their chained hands to the huge iron 
cable, which was attached to the big 
anchor suspended by a single sling 
from the bow. 

Homans himself examined the fas- 
tenings, methodically; taking care to 
see that each Negro was strongly 
bound to the chain. This inspection 
over, he ordered the pen work of the 
empty hold brought on deck, bound 
up in matting and well filled with 
iron shot. The entire bundle was 
heaved overboard. An hour before 
daybreak the task was completed and 
all the evidence of Homans’ illegal 
enterprise was attached to the fatal 
chain. It was then the captain had 
turned to his mate and had given the 
order that sent an icy chill down the 
Spaniard’s back. 

“Harro,” he had said in Spanish, 
“take an ax and go forward. The 
wind will come off to us soon. Listen 
to the word, and when you hear 

As he shouldered the ax and made 
his way toward the bow, Harro heard 
Homans mutter, “I hate to lose the 
niggers, but I dare not wait until day- 
light.” He strained forward, trying 


to penetrate the darkness. “I wish I’ 


knew where the hounds were!” 

At that instant, the roar of a can- 
non split the silence, then another, 
and another, all of them from differ- 
ent directions. The cruisers were fir- 
ing signals. 

“That's enough,”’ cried Homans. 
“Now I know where you are.” He 
cupped his hands around his mouth, 
“Harro, are you ready? The wind 
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will reach us soon.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

Harro’s palms were sweaty around 
the ax handle. ‘He glanced over his 
shoulder at the captain standing 
amidship, his jutting jaw meeting the 
breeze that had begun to fill the sails. 

“How much water do you suppose 
we have here?” the skipper shouted 
to the pilot. 

“Fifty fathoms at least, sir.”’ 

“That will Captain Homans 
made a final check of his cargo 
draped grotesquely across the railing. 

Homans glanced around and into 
the darkness which was fast turning 
to light. Then he thundered out: 

“Strike!” 


Harro swung the ax. There was 


the sound of a single blow, a metallic 
rattle and a heavy splash as the an- 


chor chain fell off the side. Above 
it all was one terrible shriek—a hor- 
rifying cry that rose in unison from 
600 slaves dragged over the side by 
the heavy anchor. The ax slipped 
from Harro’s fingers and as he stared 
at the boiling foam below he saw 
nothing, heard nothing. All was 
still. 

Two hours after daybreak the Bril- 
lante was overhauled. But within 
the hour her sails were set again and 
she was on -her way, her cut-throat 
crew and satanic skipper free men. 
For when the British and American 
sailors boarded the slave ship, not 
one African could be found. All that 
remained was the stench from 600 
sweating, straining black bodies that 
rose up from the empty hold and was 
wafted away by the fresh sea breeze. 
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MAN 
CALLED 


By 
Walter 


This new autobiography by the executive secretary of the 
NAACP reveals for the first time many untold chapters 
in the contemporary history of the Negro. White in his 
memoirs of the late FDR tells the inside story of how 
Roosevelt evaded a stand for anti-lyach laws. 
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MAN CALLED WHITE 


HAD SOUGHT, for a long time 
unsuccessfully to obtain an ap- 
pointment with President Roose- 
velt to urge him to take a definite 
stand on the anti-lynching bill. The 
lean and saturnine Marvin McIntyre, 
I learned later, had intercepted my 
letters and telegrams, showing none 
of them to the President. When the 
situation became so critical that the 
fate of the bill hung in the balance 
from hour to hour I turned in desper- 
ation to Mrs. Roosevelt. I explained 
the situation over the long-distance 
telephone and she promptly promised 
to give the facts I had told her to the 
President. 
The interview thus arranged was 
a most interesting revelation to me. I 
had know Mr. Roosevelt as Governor 
of New York state, but not too well. 
What I did know of his abilities dur- 
ing that period had caused me to be 
greatly surprised at the vigor and re- 
sourcefulness he had exhibited on be- 
coming President. Since he had en- 
tered the White House my contacts 
with him had been few, but at the 


WALTER WHITE is executive secre- 
tary of the NAACP and the author of a 
number of books including Fire in the 
Flint, Rope and Faggot and A Rising 
Wind. 


conference arranged by his wife on 
the anti-lynching bill there developed 
between us a closer relationship, 
which was destined to last to the day 
of his death. 

The scene of the conference was the 
south portico of the White House on 
a warm spring Sunday in 1935. | 
found Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt 
and the President’s wife on the 
porch, but the President had been 
delayed in returning from a cruise on 
the Potomac River. 

While waiting, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and I discussed some of the 
arguments being made against the 
anti-lynching bill. Shortly afterward 
the President arrived in exuberant 
good spirits. As was his custom 
when he wished to avoid discussing 
a subject, he told many gay and amus- 
ing anecdotes to postpone an antici- 
pated ordeal. But finally I was able 
to bring the conversation to the pend- 
ing filibuster. 

“But Joe Robinson (at the time 
senate majority leader) tells me the 
bill is unconstitutional,’ the Presi- 
dent remarked. 

Having heard from Mrs. Roosevelt 
some of the arguments on this point 
which had been presented to the 
President by the bill's opponents, | 
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was ready with the opinions of prom- 
inent lawyers who had declared the 
bill constitutional. 

The President then told me of an- 
other argument which one of the fili- 
busterers had made and I was able to 
present facts in refutation. When 
this had happened three or four 
times, the President turned sharply 
and declared, ‘Somebody's been prim- 
ing you. Was it my wife?” 

I smiled and suggested that we 
stick to our discussion of the bill. 

The President then asked Mrs. 
Roosevelt if she had coached me, and 
she too smiled and suggested that 
the President stick to the subject. 

Laughing, the President turned to 
his mother to say, “Well, at least I 
know you'll be on my side.” 

The President’s mother shoek her 
head and expressed the opinion that 
she agreed with Mr. White. 

Being a good loser, the President 
roared with laughter and confessed 
defeat. 

But I gained from the visit only a 
moral victory, because the President 
was frankly unwilling to challenge 
the Southern leadership of his party. 

“I did not choose the tools with 
which I must work,” he told me. 
“Had I been permitted to choose 
them I would have selected quite 
different ones. But I’ve got to get 
legislation passed by Congress to save 
America. The Southerners by rea- 
son of the seniority rule in Congress 
are chairmen or occupy strategic 
places on most of the Senate and 
House committees. If I come out for 
the anti-lynching bill now, they will 
block every bill I ask Congress co 
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pass to keep America from collapsing. 
I just can’t take that risk.” 

On another occasion I had to con- 
tend with the President’s predilection 
for telling lengthy and amusing 
stories to consume time and thereby 
shorten the opportunity for discus- 
sion of subjects he did not want to 
discuss, 

I had been informed by McIntyre 
that I had been allowed fifteen min- 
utes and must not stay longer be- 
cause the President had a very im- 
portant engagement to follow mine. 
When I entered the President's office 
he greeted me warmly and said, “I’ve 
got a perfectly corking story for you 
which I have been saving because | 
know you will enjoy it.” 

My heart sank, because I knew I ‘ 
would have to talk very fast to get 
in the facts even in fifteen minutes. 
However pleasant the President’s 
story might be, I preferred to waste 
none of the time allotted me. Ignor- 
ing protocol, I broke in to say, “Mac 
has told me that I have just fifteen 
minutes. If you start spinning yarns, 
Mac will reappear to announce the 
British Ambassador or the Secretary 
of State and I will not have had time 
to tell you what I came to say and 
which you need to hear. So let me 
talk first.” 

The President was startled at my 
temerity, but if he was annoyed by it, 
he concealed it completely. Instead 
he laughed and said, “All right, go 
ahead. But save me two minutes, be- 
cause it’s a darned good story.” 

I talked as rapidly as I could, be- 
cause I was very annoyed at the Presi- 
dent's failure to take a more forth- 
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right stand against the Southern fili- 
busterers and the steadily increasing 
wave of lynching. At the end of 
thirteen minutes I looked at my watch 
and informed the President that two 
minutes remained for his story. 

Again the President laughed and 
said, ‘No story could be good under 
these circumstances, but I'll tell it to 
you anyhow.” Unfortunately the story 
was not as good as those he usually 
told, but because he had been a good 
sport I simulated as hearty laughter 
as was possible under the circum- 
stances. 


ESPITE the well-organized and 
generously financed activities 

of isolationists, it- became in- 
creasingly apparent toward the end of 
1939 that the United States would 
inevitably be drawn into the Euro- 
pean war. This issue was over- 
shadowed in the 1940 presidential 
elections only by the third-term issue. 
On September 14, 1940, America 
moved closer to the conflict when 
President Roosevelt signed the Selec- 
tive Service Act. Two weeks later, on 
September 27th, the President com- 
plied with a request I had made that 
he receive a delegation consisting of 


A. Philip Randolph, of the Brother- “ 


hood of Sleeping Car Porters; T. 
Arnold Hill, who was at the time act- 
ing secretary of the National Urban 
League, and myself, to discuss dis- 
crimination against the Negro in the 
armed services and defense industries. 
The three of us met in the NAACP 
Washington Bureau office on the 
morning of the appointment to dis- 
cuss the points we wished to make 
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and to decide on which of us should 
act as spokesman. Mr. Hill made the 
wise suggestion that we should put 
these points in writing and leave a 
memorandum with the President so 
that there could be no misunderstand- 
ing of our position. In the light of 
subsequent events, this proved to be 
a precaution which saved us from 
grave embarrassment. 

One of the steps most emphatically 
urged upon the President was the im- 
mediate and total abolition in the 
armed services of segregation based 
on race or color. The President lis- 
tened attentively and apparently sym- 
pathetically, and assured us that he 
would look into possible methods of 
lessening, if mot destroying, dis- 
crimination and segregation against 
Negroes. He promised to write or 
talk to us again after conferring with 
Cabinet officers and other government 
officials on the problem. But day 
after day passed without action by the 
White House. 

On October 9th, Stephen Early, 
White House press secretary, handed 
to newspaper correspondents an ofh- 
cial statement of a new government 
policy regarding Negroes in the Army 
and Navy. Far from diminishing 
jimcrowism, the new plan actually ex- 
tended it! The statement declared 
that the traditional policy of segre- 
gation would be continued and that, 
except for the three already estab- 
lished Negro regiments, all present 
and future Negro units in the Army 
would be officered by whites. Early, 
apparently of his own_ initiative, 
added to the published statement the 
implication that this policy had been 
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discussed with Randolph, Hill, and 
myself, and that we were in, agrec- 
ment with it. 

The statement fell like a bomb on 
public opinion. Angry and puzzled 
telegrams, long-distance and local 
telephone calls, and letters poured in 
upon us from all parts of the country. 
It was heartening to note that the 
overwhelming majority of these 
messages assumed as a matter of 
course that the White House state- 
ment was either inadvertently or de- 
liberately in error. Randolph, Hill 
and I immediately issued a vigorous 
denial. 

“We are inexpressibly shocked,’ 
one statement added, “that a Presi- 
dent of the United States at a time 
of national peril should surrender so 
completely to enemies of democracy 
who would destroy national unity by 
advocating segregation. Official ap- 
proval by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of such dis- 
crimination and segregation is a stab 
in the back of democracy.’’ We also 
quoted what we had fortunately de- 
cared in our written memorandum to 
the President to prove the utter false- 
hood of Early’s statement. 

Our charges proved to be a sensa- 
tion. Wendell Wilkie’s vigorous 
campaign for the Republican nomi- 
mation and his rugged honesty were 
attracting such crowds and favorable 
comment that the Democrats were be- 
coming increasingly alarmed. Various 
polls had indicated that Willkie was 
gaining ground and that his popular 
vote would be large. The election 
appeared to depend on certain pivotal 
states in which the Negro vote held 
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the balance of power. 

Northern Democratic leaders were 
furious at Early for putting them on 
the spot and jeopardizing the Negro 
vote by this stupid blunder. Appre- 
hension was changed to consternation 
‘vhen shortly afterward Early kicked 
in the groin a New York City Negro 
policeman who had been assigned to 
protect the President, when the offi- 
cer refused to permit Early to cross a 
police line. Republicans gleefully 
seized upon the incident and saw to 
it that every town and hamlet in the 
United States where Negroes lived 
received full details of the assault. 

My telephone rang night and day 
with calls from friends of the Presi- 
dent such as Governor Herbert E. 
Lehman of New York, Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, Anna Rosenburg, of the 
War Manpower Commission, and 
others of lesser fame, who asked what 
could be done to repair the damage 
Early had done. I told all inquirers 
that the White House would have to 
repudiate Early’s statement and that 
he should be dismissed. The former 
was dorie—the latter was not. Early 
was forced to issue a retraction of his 
statement that Randolph, Hill, and I 
had approved the new Army policy 
and to make clear we had unequivo- 
cally urged abolishing segregation. 
But he insisted the kicking was an 
“accident.” 

His statement was so unsatisfactory 
that I told alarmed friends of the 
President that the only way the dam- 
age could be repaired would be to 
take steps immediately to end dis- 
crimination in the armed services and 
industry. Judge William H. Hastie 
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was appointed Civilian Aide to the 
Secretary of War. Colonel Benja- 
min O. Davis, the only Negro officer 
of that rank in the Regular Army, 
was promoted to Brigadier General, 
the first Negro to achieve that rank. 
Colonel Campbell Johnson was ap- 
pointed Special Aide to the Director 
of Selective Service. These men 
worked valiantly in the face of heart- 
breaking opposition and achieved 
some results. But had they been 
twenty men each, the problems faced 
could be ameliorated only to a slight 
degree as long as the basic evil of 
segregation was not ended. 

Disturbed by the situation, Senator 
Wagner introduced a resolution in the 
Senate to investigate the extent to 
which minorities were being denied 
employment in defense industries. As 
usual, this resolution was subjected 
to delays although industrial plants 
throughout the country were begging 
for workers. Several Senate leaders 
expressed themselves vigorously as 
believing that the committee which 
had just been authorized to investigate 
defense contracts under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Harry S. Truman 
was the logical agency to inquire into 
discrimination and that there was no 
necessity for setting up anothér in- 
vestigatory committee. 

This seemed reasonable, so I ob- 
tained an appointment with Senator 
Truman. He was quite frank in tell- 
ing me that although his committee 
had only recently been established the 
number of hearings which had already 
been scheduled would keep it busy for 
a period of at least six months, and 
that even then he would be able to 


hear not more than three or foy 
witnesses on the nature and extent of 
discrimination against minorities ip 
defense plants. 

We had already lined up approxi. 
mately one hundred witnesses ranging 
from persons of national reputation 
to Negroes who had been refused en. 
ployment despite possession of train. 
ing. Senate Resolution 75, moreover 
proposed an investigation of discrim: 
ination not only in employment bu 
in vocational training, and of acid 
segregation in the Army, Navy, Air 
Forces, Medical Corps, and the open 
tion of the draft law under local 
draft boards. Despite the fact that 
in addition to Senator Wagner, two 
prominent Republican senators, 
Charles L. McNary of Oregon ani 
Arthur Capper of Kansas, and i 
Democratic senator, Prentiss M. 
Brown of Michigan, joined in fight- 
ing for passage of the resolution, foes 
of the measure succeeded in keeping 
it buried in the Senate committee 1 
which it had been referred. 


EANWHILE Hitler's armis 
were marching across Europe 
spreading destruction and 

devastation. Nothing seemed able to 
stop the Japanese in Asia and the 
Pacific. But still the doors of wat 
plants, with but few exceptions, te 
mained closed to Negroes. Bitterness 
grew at alarming pace throughout the 
country. Philip Randolph and ! 
talked almost daily regarding his pro 
posal that a protest march on Wash- 
ington be staged by Negroes. Becaus 
it afforded action, the proposal had 
fired the imagination of the disheat 
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ened Negroes throughout the nation. 
The NAACP board of directors voted 
to participate in the march. Official 
Washington was skeptical at first, but 
later began to show signs of alarm. 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia invited 
Randolph and me to a conference at 
City Hall which was attended by 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Aubrey Williams, at 
that time Director of the National 
Youth Administration, and Anna 
Rosenberg. Randolph and I were 
asked. not to stage the march. 

"You know where I stand,’’ said 
Mrs. Roosevelt. ‘But the attitude of 
the Washington police, most of them 
Southerners, and the general feeling 
of Washington itself are such that I 
fear there may be trouble if the march 
occurs,” 

I told Mrs. Roosevelt of numerous 
requests we had made that the Presi- 
dent receive a delegation to discuss 
again the steadily worsening condi- 
tions, which requests had not been 
granted. After she had heard the 
facts, Mrs. Roosevelt, with her usual 
honesty, agreed. “'I will get in touch 
with my husband immediately because 
I think you are right,” she declared. 

On June 18, 1941, the President 
received Randolph and myself. Robert 
P. Patterson, at that time Assistant 
Secretary of War, was present in place 
of Henry L. Stimson, who was out of 
Washington. The late Frank Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy, was there. So 
were William S. Knudsen, president 
of the General Motors Corporation ; 
Sidney Hillman of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management; Aubrey Wil- 
liams, and Anna Rosenberg. 
Randolph and I reiterated our 
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adamant opposition to segregation. 
Judge Patterson agreed with us, but 
wanted to know how integration 
could be achieved. I pointed out the 
anachronism of an Army presumably 
trained to fight against Hitler's 
theories of race while it practiced a 
similar philosophy. We discussed 
practical means of abolishing segre- 
gation. Some years later, he told me 
that integration had seemed impos- 
sible to him at the time of the 1941 
conference, but that he was convinced 
the methods we then discussed were 
workable when Negro and white 
soldiers fought together in the Battle 
of the Bulge. 

I pointed out to the President that 
both the Army and Navy were handi- 
capped with inefficient and prejudiced 
Southern officers in the higher ranks ; 
that the backwardness of the South 
was responsible for fewer opportuni- 
ties to make good in business and the 
professions for white as well as for 
Negroes ; that the Northern graduates 
from West Point and Annapolis fre- 
quently did not remain in the Army or 
Navy but got better-paying jobs as 
engineers and in other vocations, 
while Southerners, because of lack of 
opportunity in the South, and be- 
cause many of the Southerners were 
lacking in energy and ambition, stayed 
in the Army, where they found a 
ready-made career. 

I further pointed out to him that 
these were some of the same men who 
had virtually lynched General Billy 
Mitchell for his advocacy of develop- 
ment of air power, and that they re- 
sisted any modernization of the armed 
services, which might conceivably 
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prove disastrous. I concluded by tell- 
ing the President that the seniority 
rule in the Army and Navy had thus 
placed Southerners in more than fifty 
per cent of the top-ranking ranks of 


the armed services. Although, of 
course, some of the Southerners were 
able men and a few of them free of 
racial prejudice, the majority were 
neither able nor racially democratic in 
spirit or attitude. 

When I finished, President Roose- 
velt turned to the Assistant Secretary 
of War and asked, ‘Bob, is that true 
of the Army?’ to which Mr. Patter- 
son sadly replied that it was. 

The President then turned to the 
Secretary of the Navy to ask about 
that service. Mr. Knox replied that 
he thought the estimate far too low 
for the Navy, but added, ‘We can’t 
do a thing about it because men live 
in such intimacy aboard ship that we 
simply can’t enlist Negroes above the 
rank of messman.”’ 

“Hold on, Frank,’ the President 
interrupted. “We've got some good 
Negro bands in the Navy. Why don't 
we make a beginning by putting some 
of these bands aboard battleships? 
White and Negro men aboard ship 
will thereby learn to know and respect 
each other and then we can move on 
from there.’” Knox promised to look 
into the matter and see what could 
be done. But we had the distinct 
conviction that he had no real in- 
terest in the matter and had agreed 
only because the President had sug- 
gested it. We found this opinioa 
correct when more than a year later 
Knox, when asked by the President 
at another White House conference 
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what he had done on the suggestion, 
admitted that he had done nothing 

We then turned to discussion of the 
only reason the conference had been 
called—the threat of a march on 
Washington. No success attended the 
President’s skillful attempts to dis. 


suade us. The NAACP was the only . 
one of the organizations sponsoring ff, 
the march which had a large mas agg 
membership. The President turned to 7 
me and asked, ‘Walter, how many wn 
people will really march?” sher 
I told him no less than one hun- a 
dred thousand. The President looked abe 
me full in the eye for a long time in thou 
an obvious effort to find out if I were of th 
bluffing or exaggerating. Eventually § 
he appeared to believe that I meant work 
what I said. Harle 
“What do you want me to do?” he 


asked. 

Philip Randolph told the Presi- 
dent that we wanted him to issue an 
unequivocal executive order to effec: 
tuate the speediest possible abolition 
of discrimination in war industries 
and the armed services. William 
Knudsen had been silent up to this 
point, although he had scrutinized 
Randolph and me with ill-concealed 
hostility. He now spoke in blunt 
opposition to any such step by the 
President, declaring that industry it 
self would hire such Negroes as tt 
saw fit to employ. We told him with 
equal frankness that one of the wors 
records of discrimination by any large 
industry had been that of Gener 
Motors, 6f which Knudsen was ptesi 
dent. Knudsen angrily denied this 
and demanded proof. We told him 
that we had not brought the record 
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of his company with us but that we 
would be very happy to supply him 
with the facts. I happened to look at 
the President during this interchange 
ind saw that with his love of a fight 
he was enjoying the episode. 

“And send me a copy too of Gen- 
eal Motors’ record when you send it 
to Bill, won’t you?” he asked, his 
ges twinkling. 

Knudsen subsided and took no 
utive part in the discussion there- 
ifter. The President asked us to go 
into the Cabinet Room and there 
mike a draft of the kind of order he 
thought he should issue. On one side 
of the table were Randolph and my- 
sf and two of Randolph’s co- 
workers, Frank S. Crosswaithe of the 
Harlem Labor Committee and Layle 
lane, a New York City schoolteacher, 
vho had not been permitted to sit in 
othe conference with the President. 
With us were Mayor LaGuardia and 
Aubrey Williams. We completed the 
dnft and I returned to New York, to 
lave a few days later for Houston, 
Texas, to attend the annual confer- 
ene of the NAACP. 
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Randolph telephoned me there one 
blistering hot day just as I had 
finished speaking to the summer 
school session of the Prairie View 
State College for Negroes. Philip told 
me that there had been steady whit- 
tling down of the draft we had made 
in Washington. The emasculated ver- 
sion was so weak that I told him that 
in my opinion it was worthless and 
that we should repudiate it and stage 
the march. Randolph returned to the 
conference in agreement with this and 
fought doggedly for an order which 
had at least some power. 

On June 25, 1941, the President 
issued Executive Order 8802 speci- 
fically banning discrimination on ac- 
count of race, creed, color or national 
Origin in industries holding govern- 
ment contracts for war production 
and in the training for jobs in war 
industries. The order set up a Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practices 
responsible only to the President to 
investigate and take corrective action 
against discrimination. 

Copyright, 1948, by Walter White 


Published by The Viking Press, N. Y. 
(Price $3.75) 
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A Negro President 


“How a Negro Was Elected President” 
obviously talks about the late José Bento 
Monteiro Lobato’s O Chogue Das Ragas 
Ou O President Negros: Romance Ameri- 
cano Do Anno De 2228. But the catch 
is that the book is not ‘new’ since it was 
published in Rio de Janeiro by Companhia 
Editora Nacional exactly twenty-two years 
ago. This makes the novel about as ‘‘new’”’ 
as Dr. DuBois’ The Dark Princess or De 
Macedo's A Moreninha. 

Incidentally, the story of John Dudley 
and the Dudley Uncurling Company, as 
well as o rebelde pichaim do negro, is 
only a fractional part of the novel. Even 
the story of Jim Roy, the Negro presi- 
dent, is tied up with that of Miss Evelyn 
Elvin and Evinismo. 

James, W. Ivy 
New York, N. Y. 


The Army And Race 


Have just finished reading your July 
issue of NEGRO DicEst and feel I must 
answer the letter from T/5 Howard Tillery 
who when he enlisted in the U. S. Army 
didn’t realize the wrong he was doing 
because he was young and foolish and 
wasn’t conscious of his race. 

Howard Tillery should be proud because 
he had the moral courage to put his coun- 
try before his race in its time of need and 
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to submerge his individuality in a vast or 
ganization to protect his country. He car- 
not honestly fight for his own rights unles 
he first fights for his country. 

I must agree with him that segregation 
in the Army is shameful, especially in the 
Army of a nation that states “all men ae 
equal.’ Be proud that you did your duty 
despite personal humiliation and work for 
recognition of your race, not by boycotting 
the Army (segregation is on the wa 
OUT) but by following the example cf 
the crack 3rd Battalion of the 505th Air 
borne Regiment. Good luck. Keep fight 
ing. 

Magdaline Sautele 
U. S. Zone, Germany 


Typographical Errors 

What has happened to the last three 
numbers of NEGRO Dicest? The article 
are fine, as, usual, but there are so may 
misspelled words and grammatical ertos 
that I almost hesitated at first to send th 
magazine to my friends for fear they would 
get an unfavorable impression of it, bi 
finally decided to risk it. When the Jul 
number came out with psychologists 
spelled “phychologists,” “magician 
spelled ‘‘magacian,”’ ‘‘expansion”— "expat 
ison” and “condensed” —‘consensed,” | 
thought that there might have been som 
unusual rush in your office, but when ti 
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August number appeared with “rodes” in- 
stead of “roads” (page 57) and such faulty 
English as “the title of the revue do not 
refer” on page 30, and “But for the sus- 
picion some of the Indians held because 
of his alliance with the whites, he may 
have been elected chief’’ on page 77, I 
began to wonder what had happened. The 
other day the September number came 
and when I found such mistakes as ‘‘be” 
for “he” on page 17, “gratfeful’ for 
“grateful” on page 29, “seen” for “been” 
on page 52, “inroduction’” for “‘introduc- 
tion” on page 72 and “uninhabited” for 
“uninhibited’’ on page 79, I thought it 
could do no harm to call your attention to 
the matter. 

I am eager to help win friends for the 
cause of civil rights and interracial under- 
standing and I thought that one way to do 
this was to interest people in your maga- 
zine, but I don’t like to have to apologize 
for each issue that I give away. Your 
magazine is the type that appeals to well 
educated men and women and these are 
just the ones that notice trivial errors in 
gtammar and spelling and, I fear, might be 
inclined to ridicule such mistakes. I have 
tead Dicest for years and seldom 
until this summer have I noticed any typo- 
graphical errors in it. I think it is doing 
a great work and is an excellent magazine. 
Any criticisms I make are offered in a 
friendly spirit and intended to be con- 
structive. 

I particularly like your “Bookshop” re- 
view of current books. I wish I could 
afford to buy many of these books, but 
at least your review helps me to know 
what books to select from the public 
library. 1 hope you continue to print this 
book department. 

Evelyn Bowen 
Roseburg, Ore. 


These errors occurred during the period 
when printers were on strike in Chicago 
and makeshift facilities had to be used 
elsewhere. Ed. 
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A Briton In The South 

The bitter resentment and anger when 
seeing a “For Whites Only” sign for the 
first time can be best felt by a New Yorker. 
The superiority and smugness behind it 
is downright nauseating. In today’s (Au- 
gust 22) Savannah Morning News, an Eng- 
lishman writes that he was under the im- 
pression that the South was the backward 
area of the United States. Now he claims 
after visiting Georgia, he “loves” the South 
and no longer thinks badly of it. 

How can a so-called. sensible man make 
such statements after seeing the deplorable 
conditions under which a Negro lives. It 
seems to me that he is trying to softsoap 
the South and have them gurgle at Britain's 
praises while they have split with North- 
erners in the Democratic party. 


I have read and studied the Negro prob- 
lems for quite some time and feel that 
the only plausible solution for the im- 
mediate future would be education and 
reeducation. That .is, more schools built 
and opened for the Negro and a re-educa- 
tion for the Southern white of all prob- 
lems facing their black brothers. Also, we 
must work together in planning for safer, 
saner living. 


How can we hope to have our inter- 
national organization function if we are 
split in our own country. Black and white 
must work together to aid each other to 
face the true issues at present. 

I as a white Negro, a Jew, feel the 
antagonism that you, my black brothers, 
experience. Let us help one another. The 
burden will be lessened and we will reap 
the awards. 

Arline Cohen 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Filthy Joke 

In your edition of October, you have a 
very helpful article on sex, but for one 
thing, the article had to be spoiled by the 
inclusion of a filthy joke about a rooster 
chasing a hen. 

W. L. Wesbrooks 

Chicago, Ill. 
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HERE IS MY NEGRO DIGEST 
CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Send Negro Digest for one year to each of the persons whose names and addres 
| have listed below. Mail gift cards signed as noted and accept these orders at you 
special reduced Christmas Gift Rates of $3.00 for the first subscription and only 
$2.50 for each additional | now enter. 


Seventh Year ot Publication 
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